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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Paul Addison is a Reader in History at the University of Edinburgh and the author of Now the WarisOver, 
1985. 

Charles Boyle's collection of poems House of Cards was published in 1982. 

Philip Brady is Reader in German at Birkbeck College , London. 

John Buxton is Reader Emeritus in English Literature at the University of Oxford. His book. Elizabethan 
Taste, 1963, was reissued in 1983. 

Peter Byrne is a lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion at King's College, London. 

Jorge Caladois Professor of Chemical Engineering at Cornell University and a Visiting Professor of Physical 
Chemiatty at the Technical University of Lisbon. 

Lesley Chamberlain's Food and Cooking of Russia was published in 1982. 

Peler Clarke’s Liberals and Social Democrats, 1981 , is now available in paperback. 

Linda Colley's In Defiance of Oligarchy: The Tory Party 1 714-<50 was published in 1982. 

Peter Conrad is the author of The Everyman History of English Literature, which was published last year. 

Nell Corcoran has recently completed a study of Seamus Heaney. He lectures iu English at the University of 
Sheffield. 

Pietro Coral's study of Lamarck, Oil re II mho: Lamarck e lesclenze natural i delsuo tempo was published in 
1983. 

C. R.Dodwell is Head of the History of Art Department at the University of Manchester and the Director of 
the Whitworth Art Gallery. Among his works a Anglo-Saxon Art: A new perspective, 1982. 

Lucy Ellmann is a regular contributor to Arts Review. 

Howard Ersklnc* Hill's books Include The Augustan Idea in English Literature , 1983. 

David Fallows is a lecturer io Music at the University of Manchester. 

Roy Foster Is the author of Lord Randolph Churchill: A political life, 1981 . 

Alasdalr Gray's recent novel 77ie Fall of Kelvin Walker, 1985, has just been reissued in paperback. 

John A. C. Greppln is Professor of Linguistics at Cleveland State University and the Editor of the Annual of 
Armenian Linguistics. # 

Paul Griffiths is the author of The Thames and Hudson Encyclopaedia of 20th Century Music, which will be 
published later this year. 

J. T. Hooker is Reader In Greek and Latin in the University of London. 

T. W. Hutchison Is the author of The Philosophy and Politics of Economics, 1981. 

Mick Imlah Is the Editor of Poetry Review. 

Hugh Kennedy is the author of The Early Abbasld Caliphate: A political history, 1981 . 

J. R. Maddlcott is a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and the author of Thomas of Lancaster 1307-22, 1971. 
Adam Mars-Jones's collection of stories, Lantern Lecture, was published in 1981 . 

T1 S Classified 

Ratess Classified Display - £9.65 p see. CInssified Linage - £1.90 per line. Minimum 3 lines - @ £5.70 
Copy deadlines: Clnssified display and Linage: Monday 10.00am in week of publication. 

Librarians AwardSL. 


Conor Crube O’Brien was Editor-iii-Chief of the Observer from 1978 to 1981 . 

Sean O’Brien’s first book of poems, The Indoor Park, won a Somerset Maugham Awaid in 1984. 

Anthony Pagden is writing a history of Spain and Italy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. H<n»« 
recent book. The Fall of Natural Man: The American Indian and the origins of comparative ethtiafon^ 
published Id 1982. He is the editor of a volume of essays. Political Languages In Early Modem EuJfLkLi 
Is due out in September. 

R jE. Pahl is Re search Professor 0 f Sociology at the University of Kent at Canterbury andlsthe aathorof 

David Pry ce- Jones's novel, The Afternoon Sun, has just been published. 

Frederic Raphael’s most recent novel, Heaven and Earth, was published last year. 

David Seldeman is the author of a forthcoming history of The New Republic's first thirty yean. 

Julian Symons’s Bloody Murder, 1972, lias just been reissued in paperback. 

E. S. Turner has been a contributor to Punch for fifty years. 

John Turner is the editor of Businessmen and Politics: Studies of business activity in British Dolltia 
1900-1945, 1984. 

Stanley Uys was the London Editor of the South African Morning Newspapers group from 1977 to 1%$. 
Peter Warwick is the author of Black People and the South African War 1899-1902, 1983. 

Stanley Wells is Joint Genera] Editor of the Oxford Shakespeare . His Re-editing Shakespeare for thtUaim 
Reader was published in 1984. 

H. R. Woudhnysen is a lecturer in English at University College London ; he is working on an edition of 
Love’s Labours Lost for the New Aroen Series. His book, Sidney's Texts, will be pubuihed shortly. 


The 1986 Neustadt International Prize for 
literature has been awarded to Max Frisch. 
This biennial prize, established in 1969 and 
sponsored by the journal World Literature 
Today , has been dubbed the "Nobel Prize of 
the United States”. The jury consisting of 
eleven prominent writers, critics and literary 
scholars from all over the world, each of whom 
had selected a different candidate for the 
award, gathered at (he University of Oklaho- 
ma from February 27 to March 1. Max Frisch 
was the choice of Adolf Muschg; the runner- 


up, Wole Soyinka, was the choice of Mip 
Angelou. 


The 1986 British Book Design and Products! 
Exhibition will take place at the FoytaGduj 
from September 16 to 27. The final due fa 
publishers to submit entries fa April 2S. 
About 100 books are expected to beaked 
for exhibition with titles ranging boo 
dren’s books to complicated technics] bet 
rises. 


To place advertisements write or telephone: 

Christopher Bamping, The Classified Department, The Times Literary Supplement 
Priory House, St. John’s Lane, London EClM4BXTel: 01-253 3000, Telex: 264971. 


£5.70 Box number - £2.00. 


Administration Coin 


IRELAND 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

The Civil Service Commissioners Inytte applications for the 
position of Director (Designate) 

The National Archives Legislation, at present before the Oireach- 
tas. provides tor the amalgamation of the State Paper and PuWlo 
Offices as the Nttfonal Archive®. The Director (Designate) , 
will Initially be responsible for the State Paper and PubHc Record ■ 
Offices and, on enactment <rf' the legislation, , will be formally 
appointed Director ot the National Archives.: ; ;v. 

The appofttee will be responsible for the development, control and ■ 
management of the National Archives, InvoMng the preservation, 
rdaforatton, arrangement and dosorfptfon of archives, the acquisi- 
tion ol records and the provision pf educational services. The 
appointee will also advise the .Government and publto service 
organisations on archival matters. 

Th successful apparent, who must be under 6S years ol age, will 

★ a first or second class honours degree, or equivalent; • 

; * a postgraduate qualification In archival studies or relevant to . 

• : archlval services; •••••;.■ . .v , 

* seven years' experience In archives, Ina record office, library, 
research institute, or alrpHai 1 employment; ■ 

• * experience In administration or management. ■ 

, Thp successful applicant will b4 required to acquire a proficient < 
knowledge of Irish- - -: : - 

Salary wlH be In the rangpffl^£34r-IR£23,617. ! ’ ? j. 

■ Application forme and .full particulars are available from the' 

; Secretajy, Qhril SonrlceCommMorr, 1 Lower Grand Canal Street, ' 


THE EDGAR GRAHAM MEMORIAL 
PRIZE 

The 8chool of Oriental and African Studies (University of 
London) invites submissions from publishers and authors 
for this bopk prize, given every two yeara for a published 
work on modem agricultural and industrial development in 
Asia andlor Africa, 

Tbe prise of around £1,000 will be next awarded In May 
1988. Submissions should be made by 31 May 1980ofbooks 
in English published in the preceding two years. 

Two copies of any work submitted should be sent to MIsb 
D idna Matias, Editorial Secretary, 80 AS, Malet Street, 
London WC1E 7BP (Tel. 01-637 2888). 
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I The Contentious 
French 

Four Centuries of Popular 
Struggle 

CHARLES TILLY 

In a dazzling new 
interpretation of four 
hundred years of modem 
French history, Charles Tilly 
focuses not on kings and 
courtiers but on the common 
people of village and farm 
buffeted by the inexorable 
advance of large-scale 
capitalism and the 
consolidation of a powerful 
nation-state. Tilly, author of 
The Vendie and many other 
books, chooses the contention 
of the masses as his medium 
in painting this vivid picture 
of the people's growing 
ability and willingness to 
fight injustice, challenge 
exploitation and claim their 
>wn place in the hierarchy of 
lower. 

contention is not necesarily 
isorder. The more we look at 

ontention, says Tilly, the . 

aore we discover order 
reated by the rooting of 
ollective action in everyday 

oci ai l ife through a • 

ontinuous process of : ; i 
ignaling, negotiation and 
toiggle. ; Certain to be ■ 
ontroversial, The l v ‘ 
'ontentioiLs French is - ; 

squired reading for ’ • 

pecialiste iri Eiiropehn 
istQry,sbcial movements 
nd collective action, ' ' 

elknap ''Cloth 

38ppillus. 0-674- 1069B-7 ; v 

lie Miners ■ V 1 ' : iV;.. ■ 

)6c^eyille 

Genealogy of V 

eindustri alization i • ' 

onaldr^id ; ; 

tany gpvernmenfe today are - 

Joggling with the problems 
deindUstyializatibn, yet ; 
whistorical assessmehtsof / 
iifi dilemma exist to : serve as • 
ols of anal^aw.;in^ 1 Ae P v; ; 
iners ofDecazeville Donald 
M tracesthe rise arid fall of 
dustty over almoattiyo • i - ■ 
nti^ie^ fetith the final ' ; . : : 
icades oFtheant}ienr4girne 1 : 
util the Fifth Republic ^ ixia *1 
almining communityin.:'/;-" 
uthwestern France.- • -I ^ 

1.26 . Cloth 336pp ••'•V - 

74-67034-9 - : - ; m; 
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A sane, gigantic offspring 


David Bromwich 

WALT WHITMAN 

Notebooks and Unpublished Prose Manuscripts 

Edited by Edward Grier 

Six volumes, 2,354pp. New York University 

Press. $448 the set. 

0814729894 

Complete Poetry and Collected Prose 
1,380pp. The Library of America, distributed 
by Cambridge University Press. £17 .50. 

0521262151 

paulzweig 

Walt Whitman: The making of the poet 
372pp. Viking. £16.95. 

0670806153 

When Whitman described himself as a kosmos , 
be may have meant that he contained a good 
deal of prose. But apart from Leaves of Grass, 
the only writing he brought to a finish went into 
two books, Specimen Days and Democratic 
Visas, The first of these is entirely composed 
of moments: the vigils that Whitman kept over 
thedyingor the wounded during the Civil War; 
and his Intervals of solitary repose in nature. 
Both kinds of moment show Whitman’s 
absorbing concern with sanity - literally, with 
the cleanliness of the body and of the soul - and 
the same concern seems to have been a leading 
motive in his defence of American democracy. 
These works share a common premiss with iris 
poetry as well. They imagine a more-than- 
ra pineal character, the self, whose existence 
S prior to the soul's aspirations, and whose fete 
« untouchable by the reverses of daily life. This 
self Whitman thought of as the product of 
American society at a certain time, die years of 
the successful fight of the Union against the 
tow-holding Interests, Personal independ- 
ence to him was the natural accompaniment of 
Ae Kirs assurance of survival, through its 
nta with others; aud such assurance could 
not be had in all the possible circumstances of a 
society: it would be ruled out, for example, in a 
society moving towards a more rather than a 
less restricted franchise. But Whitman had 
given a social definition of self-trust which he 
frit that the war itself vindicated. It proved that 
all inherited goods began in custom but ended 
mcnslavpment. This was another way of saying 
Hat the individual self had an exception- 
Baking power to any claim urged by others, a 
tendency to resist impositions which derived 
hum its very knowledge of the body. Thus the 
liberating recognition of American political 
life turned out to be the same as that of Amer- 
tan personal experience. All of Whitman’s 
P*o*e explores what he called “personalism”, 

moments and prospects, and all of it exists to 
Wp readers in. bearing out the prophecies of 
“Song of Myself ’. 

He filled more- notebooks than anyone 
?®PWted. Apart from the short stories written 
a. early youth, a temperance novel, and the 
JjUttllaiieous contents of the Collect and 
November Boughs, Whitman kept jottings of 
■ “a moods .friends, false starts and late hon- 
eulogies to himself and paraphrases of 
“Jkv people’s eulogies. In the six volumes of 
Notebooks edited by Edward Grier, one may 
®^yer him teaching himself the learned prc>- 
Wfoaation of “insoudpnce” (eensoo sefiwns); 
.fiOatemplating a Banjo Poem and a “ Poem of 
^^ Personality" of which he remarks in 
“make; this 'poem for women jusj as 
mach as men**;' compilings 'fists' of the mleii and 
jomen he theets, bat the men chiefly, and later 


much I can endure? 

Pass as you Will; take drops of my Life if that Is what 

you are after 

Only pass to someone else, for t can contain you no 

.... . longer. 

I held more than I thought 
I did not think I was big enough for so much 

ecstasy 

Or that a touch could take it all out of me. 

A few entries like this are enough to justify the 
publication of the Notebooks, and the para- 
graphs that follow will quote many more. But 
alone, they give a false impression of the gen- 
eral quality of the material. 

The Notebooks are only the latest of (hose 
massive and licensed editions in which every 
last scrap of an author (including in this case his 
games of animal-vegetable-mineral) is dutiful- 
ly reproduced and annotated, everything but 
(though the omission may be accidental) his 
contests at tic-tac-toe. Presumably, if Whit- 
man's hand could be detected in the noughts 
and crosses, these too would appear; along 
with the entry, occupying a whole page, which 
runs in full: “The Daylight? magazine? 
annual? monthly? quarterly" - one line of 
doodling, escorted into posterity by five lines 
of notes indicating the paper on which It was 


latter document, as nowhere else in his writ- 
ings, one sees with Whitman's eyes the look of 
the depraved men from whom Lincoln re- 
deemed the nation. “WHENCE”, he asks, 
“DO THESE NOMINATING DICTATORS 
OF AMERICA YEAR AFTER YEAR 
START OUT?" “From lawyers’ offices," he 
replies, “secret lodges, back-yards, bed- 
houses, and bar-rooms; from out of the cus- 
tom-houses, marshals' offices, post-offices, 
aad gambling-hells." In answer to (he next 
question - “WHO ARE THEY PERSONAL- 
LY?" - he pictures the nominators of Fillmore 
and Buchanan according to their works: 

Slave-catchers, pushers of slavery, creatures of the 
President, creatures of would-be Presidents, spies, 
blowers, electioneers, body-snatchers, bawlers, bri- 
bers, compromisers, runaways, lobbyers, sponges, 
ruined sports, expelled gamblers, policy backers, 
monte-dealers, duelists, carriers of concealed 
weapons, blind men, deaf men, pimpled men. 
scarred inside with the vile disorder, gaudy outside 
with gold chains made from the people’s money and 
harlot’s money twisted together; crawling, serpen- 
tine men, the lousy combings nod born freedom 
sellers of the earth. 

This is done in CobbetTs style, with as sure a 
sense as Cobbett’s of the mutually slrengthcn- 



An undated photograph by an unknown photographer of the Niagara Falls in Wiriier; li is reproduced from : 

Masterpieces of Photography from the Riddell Collection, introduced by Sara Stevenson, catalogue by JuUt . 
LamZ (144pp. Scotch National Portrait Gallery, I Queen Street, Edinburgh. £8.95. 0 903148641), efndls - 
oneofaselectlon of nineteenth-century photographs from PeterFletcher Riddell's collection vfhkh lastyear 

beauealhed to the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. The photographs range from views of Edinburgh wypdsto 

^Pyramids, iheRockeTrichlnopoIy.andtheCathMM^^ _ 

photographers such as Henry Fox Talbot and the Scottish photographer Archibald Bunts. It will be on show In 

the Gallery until April 13. • ’ .' .= ! . 

written and the date to which unfortunately It mg effects oT*e tdlegonttU cartoon .and tte 

cannot be assigned. The typical page of these simple name. But it is strange to rephze that 

volumes is halfempty, and what there is of Whitman was here 

print has been mostly given over to notes of ence he hoped vunM b»M Lto Song rtf 

Insertions and deletions/feiiirteen such notes to self” : an aut H^^ h V^^ ide 

eight lines of print being a not uncommon the unclean deed and the uodeah _srte, . 
proportion By^horn will it be used? The it- . After the assassination oi A^.Uwto, 

sponsible schola^ needs to look at the papers he : ^ 

deasisastasas 

S^^SSCSLJSlttalT Bubfect.wUl ' thb atom, 


l 1 *" are also note, lot various prefaces, do;. Heir toil Is Rennies., though R «u£t n* A dfagb 

J"d at least two drafts of a last will and testa- to be humoured orpaJdfor. And » 4 Lj ma2e Lincoln dying seems to be 

*Srt W ’ *^ e most interesting entries try size of this edition can only have J 'associated throughout Whitman's writ! ngs 

™ "rtonao, lines which one fa**** .-fa*' by a conslderide projection oJ.h.ir 6t ,£ 

*wr , ubseq uen |jj^j n fa S oog of Myself^’. Such needs. • ( ... Md saefed death H of a pefson,-. in the > 

in..?! M ’ MA ^ d « “ouse is a miracle enough feycontrast with ort-inca of whose body the mouroera become J 


and death's ooze already begins its little bub- 
bles on the lips". In the great poem, “As I 
Ebb'd with the Ocean of Life", the observer is 
Whitman himself, but the dead man has be- 
come his father, whose broken career the poet 
must resume: “Me and Mine, loose windrows, 
little corpses, f Froth, snowy while, and bub- 
bles, / (See, from my dead Ups the ooze exud- 
ing at last , i See, the prismatic colors gUstening 
and rolling)." Here the passage from death to 
speech is marked by a return of all aspirations 
to a material trace, the oozing of a spirit into 
the air. But for Whitman the consciousness of 
such a moment exalts rather than degrades. It 
recalls the soul to the things it is composed of, 
and points to their recoverability by others. 

Our usual mistake about immortality, as 
Whitman secs it, is to imagine our survival as 
the extension of a single entity. We can avoid 
this, he thinks, by supposing that we continue 
in time only as an author's words continue in 
the minds of his readers. They create a benefit 
that is inconceivable to the benefactor. Our 
n extension in space, through our moral relations 
with others, implies continuity of another sort, 
a But to explain it. Whitman suggests that we can 
1- appeal only to what we know of existence 
(physical existence). This side of Whitman's 
thinking seemed to his best critic, D. H. Lawr- 
ence, praiseworthy beyond all the rest, since it 
released us from the tiresome superiority of the 
soul. “Whitman was the first heroic seer to 
seize the soul by the scruff of her neck and 
plant her down among the potsherds. ‘There!’ 
he said to the soul. ‘Stay therel"’ The soul's 
coincidence with the body is announced in a 
line of "Crossing Brooklyn Ferry" which cap- 
tures all Whitman’s doctrine: “That I was I 
knew was of my body, and what I should be l 
knew I should be of my body". This belief 
forms an implicit apology for his verbal innova- 
tions as well. It is of the essence of Christian 
doctrine that it should consolidate the bound- 
aries between actions and agents, that is, be- 
tween verbs and nouns. Otherwise we might 
| forget which functions belonged rightly to men 

t • and which to God. But In Whitman k redefini- 
! ; tion of powers that converts the human into the 
] divine brings with it & redefinition of language 
that shapes common verbs into nouns. "Dazr 
zling and tremendous, how quick the sun-rise 
would kill me, / If I could not now and always 
send sun-rise out of me." In any poetry but 
Whitman's this would be bathos. “Earth of the 
vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with 

; bluel /Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide 

of. the liver! Again, in any other poetry this 
would be catachresis, merely an ovenSdnspi- . , 
cuo us metaphor, As one, reads “Song of My- 
; self', however, both gestures, seem accurate 
riL • : representations, of; the; constant, arid; radical 
10 ' connection of sobi with body. ; , : 

The hero of thq JatePauI Zweig’s biography, 
n " Wait Whitman-. The making of the poer* has a 
more narrowly literary originality. He is not 
the what Lawrence called him,, a great changer of 
bat the blood in the veins of men, but rather a man 

idi- ' “genuinely at ease with thb moralizing idiom of 
<y- Victorian ( Amerie&’VWtitman’s adaptability, 

1 of in Zweig's view.enablcd him to actsubverstve- 

lyirt another way. On the last page of the book, 

tin, ’ Zwcig asserts that Whitman “assaulted the in- 
be- ’ stitution of literature and language itself, and, 
id- in so doing, laid the groundwork Tot the anti- 
t in cultural ambition of much modernist writing. . 
jve He is the ancestor ... of all who have niade.of 
at-, their writing an attack on the act of writing and 
bos on culture itself.” Elsewhere Zwefg is occa- 
Ppr sionrilly carelessot nuance:hb sums upWhlt- 

uni man's belief that the self responds 10 experi- •; 
lart • once as a "fUridaroentai belief in thq m dleabiL- 
nij«., . ity of human peripnaliiy". Still the flnal statfr- 1 
> be merit, whep placed beside the earlier sugges- 
ngs lion about Whitman's congenialities with 
the Victorian morals, does make an interpretation 

the . ,of his career. Zwnjg invites us to look at Whtt- 


: * with the appropriate ' % «0^:ohw:thoaipHdw .teoogjrittob'of 1 Hap woU doq* this tally with the thin^ Wiib- 

am ngetfm Mode ; m«.«ld,ot did? • : - vr v T , 

, Song" were still otort so lij draft; belngplewoHoni ad. • ^.Sjpoetiy allke,^ ito pasiag. of breath . In his penonal rfeportmeilt; he oppeari nqt 

Wreeito ',1 g, you'keep your heaviest grip tbr. She? to a »#. ; ■ : ,V; ; 

Wiu^ the last? . himself, one ran ima^e wm a w '^thiinV however, Apt to dweftdn one. - flcmofhfetimeaiidpiace.thoscxudetq^ 

* ev ?“ >** pfcftlos? : J mprits high. : - the sbeiw. In the idctlrie he used to .of^ ^the "Ouldren qfjAridnTandpgkhe'jCBlg. 

. ^•^ttfeevenat the threshold with spawns make it preferable to. m am dboutthe death of Lincqini he ended his mus’’ i pbetnd in pjutfciilqr. was redpgnijEed as 

■im f before? ; . earlier editions: foe ^ observtogr . 
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Emerson. It is true that he shared in a popular 
opinion whenever he could, and always 
avoided insulting a popular favourite. There 
may be a conventional ease, loo, in his respect 
for such idols of the day as Longfellow and 
Whittier. But was his respect much more than 
tolerance? Whitman pointed out the good they 
did; and in Longfellow’s case it had much to do 
with culture, in any conceivable sense of the 
word. But lie never pretended to compare it to 
his good. As for Whitman's general “attack on 
the act of writing”, what evidence is there of 
this? He writes in his notebook, “Make no 
quotations, and no reference to any other wri- 
ters.” Bui that is less an attack on writing than 
an echo of every great writer's demand to be 
read for his inventions; in short, a faithful and 
literal rendering of Emerson's admonition: 
“Meek young men grow up in libraries, believ- 
ing it their duty to accept the views which 
Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon have given; 
forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were 
only young men in libraries when they wrote 
these books.” Such an attitude may turn to 
iconaclasm in the end; yet Whitman habitually 
instructs himself in a manner that could never 
be used by an iconoclast of writing: 

In future Leaves of Grass. Be more severe with the 

final revision of the poem Also no ornaments, 

especially no ornamental adjectives, unless they liavc 
rome molten hot, and imperiously prove themselves. 

No ornamental similes at all: not one : perfect transpa- 
rent clearness sanity and health are wanted - that is 
the divine style, 

Whitman’s hope was that, in America, the 
dignity of social life would reach a height at 
which this style expressed nothing more than ! 
the experience of the “divine average*’. 

Zweig paraphrases the divine average as 1 
“the mystery of the ordinary”, but they are not ! 

the same thing. For Whitman’s idea relates to a 1 

godlike self-sufficiency that may be achieved ! 
by each person from bis contact with every 1 
other , and Irani the Impalpable modifications * 
of His experience by theirs. There, is nothing 1 
mysterious about it; and more than a point c 
about usage is at stake. Whitman preferred s 
democracy to feudalism (the latter being his * 
name for everything before America) only on s 
the ground that it promoted this sort of con- p 
Jact. "We Will not”, he says in Specimen Days, * 
have great individuals or great leaders, but a ? 
great average bulk, unprecedentedly great.” ? 
He naturally.admired Carlyle as an unsettler of c 

outworn customs, but saw that his effect was 
vitiated by the cult of the hero. Later in the r 
, same book, he puts down the faul t to a physical * ; 

infflspositioii which he names, figuratively to 
. u ® hut literally tb him, dyspepsiar^ . - 


ar ing that isolates strength and, in consequence, 
V s S ives 8 first self-image to individualism, is only 
■e half of democracy: “There is another half, 
' wfl,ch w adhesiveness or love, that fuses, ties 
d and aggregates, making the races comrades, 
n and fraternizing all. ” Following the declaration 
y of these two principles, Whitman asks that we 

0 change our idea of culture to bring it into keep- 
e ing with both. The attempt will be not to over- 
3 throw but to civilize culture, so that we take 

1 “ for ils s PinaI meaning the formation of a typi- 
cal personality of character, eligible to the uses 

1 of the high average of men - and not restricted 
by conditions ineligible to the masses”. 
Throughout the argument Whitman insists on 
two facts about democracy: that it is an affair of 
daily experience and not simply of elections; 
and that its future is threatened, but need not 
be ultimately darkened, by the coming of the 
machine. He warns his reader emphatically 
against the “depravity of the business classes" 
whose authority has been tightened by the 
rationalization of labour. The weapon that the 
people can still use to defend themselves comes 
from their own sense of “the average, the 
bodily^the concrete, the democratic, the popu- 
lar . These last. Whitman hopes to have 
shown, are different names for a single thing. 

It has never been clear what it would mean to 
read Whitman just for the poetry. Readers 
who think they are doing so, either are not 
getting the poetry, or they are getting some- 
thing more. Because he writes from a crisis in 
the history of American democracy, it may 
seem odd that he should implicate those who 
can take its victories for granted. And yet, 
because it was a crisis that defined the charac- 
ter of America, far more than the Revolution- 
ary War ever did, he still seems to speak to us 
intimately. “What thought you have of me 
now I had as much of you - 1 laid in my stores 
m advance.” The attitude in which readers to- 
day are Ukeliest to find him objectionable is not 
that of the sage but that of the sympathizer. He 
cannot, they feel, sympathize with the runaway 
slave without reducing him to a victim, and at 
this point his sympathy is exposed as pity. But 
such an objection misunderstands Whitman’s 
purpow in the narrative episodes of "Song of 
Myself” and elsewhere. These are not ex- 
changes of identity, followed by a jqdgment, 
but experiments in * possible identity, fol- 
lowed by a Stand beck f Even so, the resistance 


, to Whitman’s sympathy betrays the extent of 
’ the accommodation to another of his ideals. 
His individualism has done so well that readers 
want to forestall, as a trespass against them- 
selves, any word or gesture that wears a 
momentary look of adhesiveness. 

Lawrence said that the compulsion to love 
was at the bottom of Whitman’s troubles, and 
he gave the illustration of the Eskimo in the 
kayak. Let Whitman sec him sitting there and 
at once he will become the Eskimo though he 
does not know what a kayak is. It is a true 
picture; and in fact Whitman is routinely cap- 
able of stranger extravagances. In a passage of 
the Notebooks which he rephrased, rather 
obliquely, for "Song of Myself”, he stands in 
the way of the man who is about to take his own 
life: “O despaired I tell you, you shall not go 
down, / Here is my arm, press your whole 
weight upon me, / With tremendous breath I 
force him to dilate.” He does this while staying 
quite free of the assumption he is charged with 
making, that he supposes the objects of his 
sympathy to be virtuous or reformable by him- 
self. He does assume that “the universal and 
fluid soul impounds within itself not only all the 
good characters and heroes but the distorted 
characters, murderers, thieves”. Impound- 
ment is a long way from sympathy as most 
people interpret it, just as the divine average 
was a long way from the mystery of the ordin- 
ary. The most moving thing about Whitman 
after all is that he teaches, instead of an absolu- 
tion from sins, a sort of patience with deformi- 
ties from which a human charity might begin. 

A plausible further charge, that even acts of 
charity infringe on the rights of others, he has 
met by anticipation in an anecdote: 

‘Tell them", said the agent to the interpreter, “that 
the poet-chief has come to shake hands with them as 
brothers. A regular round of introductions and 
hearty band-daspings, and “How's!" followed. “Tell 
them, Bil|y," continued the agent, “that the poet- 
chief says we are all really the same men and 
brethren together, at last, however different our 
place*, and dress and language.” An approving 
chorus of guttural “Ugh’s!" came from all parts of the 
room, and W. W. retired, leaving an evidently capti- 
vating impression. 

He wrote the news story himself; but it is not 
recorded that any of the Sioux Indian chiefs 
afterwards complained of this treatment by the 
poet-chief. As usual, he had laid in his stores in 
advance. 


Pillow Talk 

Everyday, 

without the blather of traffic 
oreven the squeak of a tractor 
ploughing the facing hill 

to ruffle our perfect peace, 
we still wake at five in the morning. 

Sometimes it’s midges- 
ridiculous tingling things 
taking their chance to grow 
suddenly deafening, 
sinking a well of pure sound 
exactly into our innermost ears 

till we're up 
in a farcical ballet, 
swiping with anything close to hand, 
fanning the speckled darkness 
sweetly against each other 
and knowing we missed. 

More often it’s dreams- 
sometimes just rubbish 
and innocent, sometimes 
the sort we wake from 
believing we’re mad, 
obsessively casting around 

for a painting we’ve seen, 
orafilm.orabook, 
anything - just so we’ll think 
we are merely replaying the miseries 
someone else knew, 
which were never our own, 


: Lachlan Mackinnon 
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This morning’s like that. 

Huddled tight in your arms 
I am pressing my mouth toyourhajr 
and mumbling that someone ■ 
was stared at, hooted at 
grinned at, chattered at 


and back : , 

■ Whoever it was hid m pagodas, . 

performs what Dasenbrock call, 

an “ideogranmiatic loop”, making the past suffered the kisses of crocodiles, 

contemporary and finding a repetition in his- rotted for thousands of years 

tory whichis instructive but notflhiatrartve of a amongst reeds and Niloticmud. 

larger pattern of repetition. In its aim to show • 

thlngsasthey reaUy are .Dasenbrock finds that ~ T , , , ' . ' . *• ; 

the Vorticisti reflect, accidentally the ideas of ° nce 1 d have thop 8 ht 

the German art historian Wilhelm .Worringer, nothing bn earth could persuade tat 

this wasn’t myself- 

abu *- e y ednarrBtor ^ - 

Worringer’s ideas than anyonexould reali^ convinced that all he could see ; 

from : Hulme's account of Warringer" and reflected his heaft. 
more neo-Kantian than it recognizes. /'■ 
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Casting for the Great Satan 


C olin Heywood 

D1AM KHOMEINI 

bum and Revolution: Wntings and 
declarations 

Translated and annotated by Hamid Algar 

^Opp.Kegan Paul International. Paperback, 

0.95. 
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SHAULBAKHASH 
He Reign of the Ayatollahs 
282pp.Tauris.£13.95. 
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ambtahew 

TheSptrlt of Allah: Khomeini and the Islamic 
revolution 

350pp. Hutchinson. £14.95. 
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jflXKIR. KEDDIE (Editor) 

ReUghifl and Politics in Iran: Shi’ism from 

quietism to revolution 

258pp. Yale University Press. £8.95. 

030003245 5 
WUPHIRO 

bu under the Ayatollahs 

416pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £20. 
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GAKYS1CK 

AH Fall Down: America’s fateful encounter 
with Iran 

366pp. Tauris. £16.50. 

1850430098 
ASAT HUSSAIN 

Uunk Iran: Revolution and counter- 
revolution 

225pp. Frances Pinter. £17.50. 
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It might be argued that the history of Persia 
bring the seven years since the sudden implo- 
boq of the Shah’s r6gime is too complex and 
■dri-dimensional to be left to political com- 
■ntolorsor even to specialists in modern Per- 
a« history. Resonances and secret disharmo- 
Ks of Plato and Rousseau and the Corait6 du 
Sahrt Publique, of medieval Persia and above 
all of nascent Islam and its sectarian passions, 
across impressions of a form of daily life 
■toe violent tenor and heightened emotions 
■odd call for a Burckhardt or a Huizinga to 
describe - were there any evidence of cultural 
efflorescence to sustain the drama. 

What in fact we have, in the seven works 
tader review, Is evidence of yet another of 
dx»e massive flights from reason (or what pas- 
ses for it) into the new (but also old) willed 
eoflective mythopoeias or collective states of 
“nsdousness whose eruptions have in- 
°“singly punctuated the course of twentieth- 
OEntuiy history. This evidence comes in va- 
^ forms: as apologetics, in Hamid Algar’s 
1 and edition of Imam Khomeini’s 

' is explanation, in Shaul Bakhash’s 

*™ and compelling analysis of 1 the establish- 
Debt and consolidation of the rule , of the 
ayatollahs; or as condemnation - at the hands 
« a worldly and unashamedly secularist scep- 
^AmirTaheri. Of the other works, Nikki R. 
Mddfe’a collection of scholarly essays contains 
of vaHie to, underpin and give historical 
• ®Vn to the phenomenon of present-day Pef- 
y, 1 * in particular in the essays by Gregory 
■ thethought Of Khomeini, and William 

- Beemari’s exegetio dissection of the tbeolo- 
5 t ^Plwlties surrounding the current Pier- 
■tkl ? epccu P adon with the United States as 
' nJfrJSf? Satan”, a sort, of Shi’i Antichrist, or 
™al Whore of Babylon. Dilip Hlro, in Iran 
r**^fyatoflahs, follows, less sure-footed- 
on the ba^ls of rather limited first-hand 
.-ffl* 8nc6 * ^ fo °*hteps of Bakhash. Gary 

a member of Jimmy Carter’s White 
Council staff. Ms- view of the 
itev i and the establishment of 

1 the vantage-point of the 

^ w.H oose, is a convincing essay in official 
and-, incredulity; Asaf 
: i-S^*^ d ^^tbbtkbnbt without merit as , 
events, threatens : 
ouS Odder the weight of the, . 

1 - which supports It. 

, rji^^sj Khomeini have had a che- 
if ' ^^.■pjlhlishing history . in . English;; . An ; 

edition^, cliimslly . 

' ,ij ) i;SJ^f^iy i fthn*lat6d at second hand by 
■ Shfvice; 

a hP ea ^ ed in !979 under , 


Kampf. In such a context we must be grateful 
to Dr Algar for producing and editing a more 
scholarly version of Khomeini’s lectures on 
Islamic government and a selection of his 
speeches and declarations. In Islam and Re- 
volution Islamic scholars will find little that is 
unfamiliar: a partial and value-judgment- 
based view of history founded on an uncritical 
acceptance of dubious sources - “when Islam 
first appeared in Iran. . . the entire institution 
of monarchy was abolished"; a rampant con- 
spiracy theory: “the imperialists, the oppres- 
sive end treacherous rulers, the Jews, Christ- 
ians and materialists are all attempting to dis- 
tort the truths of Islam and lead the Muslims 
astray"; and a repellent antisemitism: “the 
Jews (may God curse them) have meddled with 
the text of the Qur’an and have made certain 
changes in the Qur’an they have had printed in 
the occupied territories. . . the Jews and their 
foreign backers are opposed to the very found- 
ations of Islam and wish to establish Jewish 
domination throughout the world”. And so on. 
Of course, as Algar informs us, objecting to the 
inferior appellation ayatollah, in place of 
Imam, “[Khomeini's] role has been unique 
among the religious scholars of Iran” . So much 
for Dr Algar. But the reader is warned. As 
Khomeini writes, “a number of orientalists 
serving as propaganda agents for the imperial- 
ist institution are also active in endeavors to 
distort and misrepresent the truths of Islam". 

The combination of vast theological learn- 
ing, a fluent pen and a mind impenetrably 
armoured against the possibility of error is a 
dispiriting one, and to comment on it perhaps 
takes one beyond the province of the historian. 
Bakhash’s biographical sketch of Khomeini’s 
early and middle years, The Reign of the 
Ayatollahs, is a valuable document, and 
plunges one into a sea of historical relativism. 
It is interesting to speculate concerning the 
extent to which a “historical anthropology” , 
mediated via the available sources, can be ap- 
plied to a period postdating the emergence of 
historical psychology. Such an approach might 
show up die shortcomings of such concepts as 
“the medieval mind” in so far as it Is not a state 
of mind limited to one particular period or 
place, but a universal set of attitudes which 
have remained more or less visible, depending 
on the favourable or unfavourable mental cli- 
mate of a particular milieu. Seeds, long buried, 
germinate into vigorous life when turned up by 
the plough. 

Deeper levels underpinning' Khomeini’s 
world-view can also be laid bare. In Iran, the 
thesis that the socially disruptive policies pur- 
sued under the Pahlavis should have as their 
end result the regressive emotionality of the 
present regime is an attractive one. Beeman's 
essay, “Images of the Great Satan", in Ked- 
die’s Religion and Politics In Iran, brings out 
this tragic antithesis very dearly - although, as 
Gary Sick's AU Fall Down demonstrates, it was 
a concept beyond the comprehension of the 
United States administration of the time, arid 
particularly of Jimmy Carter. Beeman’s thesis, 
that what occurred in Persia in the latter years 
of Reza Shah was a (leep spiritual Crisis unrec- 
ognized in the West, but both fostered and 
responded to by Kbomcirii, Is persuasively 
argued: loss pf the spiritual core plus economic 
and religious despair plus anger towards 
America crystallized' ihto the image of- the 
Great Satan, a figure whose foots go not only 
deep into Shi’isjtt but deeper into the Zoroas'- . 
Irian cosmology and the primal myths of Per- 
sian duaUsm. - : ' , 

All this, well enough known to American 
scholars in the field, appean.to have bew a 
dored lxfok to the State.pepartment. Most 
likely, as Sick makes clear, US policy-makere 
had berame accustoihed to'See Persia through 
the eyes of the Shah > Who believed ihatjbe 
growing manifestations of frustration with hi* 
rule Were all a plot;. Indeed, a* long as the 
country was prospering, the veneer of success 

masked' the iidrierlyini ^W*ent.. Sconce 
the. economy faltered* K', d J d 

vengeance after 1973, thpfrustraUbnj.brpke 
through. Tbiitte Shah Wodd not, and fodje 
US could not, see. A8 e^fy aS 1«3. when 
Khomeini first emerged m the leader ofjhP 
Sots oDodslng the Shaft > reforms ^ cprinp- 
'fiod, Soti^iflivipjatlpnfafld 

giot*leadcfi" arid MritiO liipf 


lah to radio stations run by atheist dmigrds 
belonging to the Tudeh party”. For this mis- 
conception the Shah - and the US- were to pay 
dearly. On the human level, Sick’s portrait of 
the despairing Carter - ill-cast, in his essential 
humanity, for the embodiment of the Great 
Satan -in the trammels of the hostages crisis, is 
convindng (his book ends with Reagan’s 
assumption of the Presidency). On the political 
level, as Beeman remarks, the history of the 
United Slates and Persia during the years Lead- 
ing up to the Revolution is a sad chronicle of 
wrong policies, misunderstandings and cultu- 
ral misperceptions. In a myopic manner, 
America persisted in digging itself into aready- 
raade villain’s role, to be seen as the great, 
external corrupter, supporter of illegitimate 
power and destroyer of the natural bonds that 
bind men together in beneficial relationships. 
Such, in the eyes of Khomeini and his suppor- 
ters, was the nature of the Beast. 

Zealotry, it must be remarked, is not pecul- 
iar to Islam, nor have most current or past 
Islamic rfigimes been notably zealot-ridden. 
Traditionally, in medieval Islam, the pious 
could (and often did) regard the habitual pos- 
sessors of political and military power with a 
more than Actoninn horror. Conversely, the 
wielders of that power usually gave trouble- 
some clerics short shrift. Had Rczn Shaft cared 
to imitate the policies of the Ottoman Sultan 
Mehemmed I, circa 1415, when that consum- 
mate politician was faced with a ferocious cler- 
ical rebellion in western Anatolia, his fortunes, 
and that of this regime, might not have under- 
gone such a downturn. (Mehemmed 1 sent a 
competent pasha against the Anatolian rebels, 
and caused the intransigent sheik to be hung in 
the market-place at Serez.) But in fact the 
establishment of clerical power has usually sig- 
nalled the onset of cultural and economic 
stagnation (the regime of the khofas in Turkes- 
tan and Sinkiang from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, or the Imamate of the 


Yemen, marvellously preserved until the mid- 
twentieth century, for example). Possibly, de- 
spite oil, wc have the same phenomenon at 
woTk here. 

Again, in the popular manifestations of the 
rdgirne, recounted with gusto by Taheri in 77re 
Spirit of Allah, one thinks of Huizinga’s waning 
Middle Ages. At the end of November 1978, as 
the Shah's regime began visibly to fall apart, a 
rumour spread that a pious old lady in Qom 
had found 8 hair from the Prophet’s beard in 
the pages of her Qur'an. The same evening, 
according to Taheri, an apparition - of whom 
we are not told - informed the saintly lady that 
the faithful would be able to see the face of 
Khomeini in the full moon on November 27. It 
was also rumoured that only bastards and mis- 
creants would fail to sec the vision. On the 
promised day the moon, inevitably, rose; mil- 
lions {sic) of people gathered on roof-tops; 
tears of joy were shed, and the event was cele- 
brated in thousands of mosques. The mullahs 
reminded the faithful that a sure sign of the 
coming of the Mahdi was that the sun would 
rise in the west: Khomeini was now in France, 
nnd his face was shining like a sun in the moon. 
It may be observed that the collective hallu- 
cination was not confined to those of a religious 
temper: even the Tudeh party press subscribed 
to it. That the whole episode was stage-man- 
aged by Hie Ayatollah Beheshti is perhaps be- 
sides the point. 

The net effect of reading these works, de- 
spite their varied merits, is to induce a sense of 
deep depression. The echoes of Plato and 
Rousseau resound and rebound from the char- 
nel-house walls. The ghosts of both, as those of 
the Martyrs of Kerbela, still clasp their bony 
fingers over Iran and Us long-suffering, self- 
immolating people. The problem of who gov- 
erns the governors, or of the nature of the Just 
City - leiimotiven of Persian history for at least 
a millennium - still Tails to find satisfactory 
answers under the ayatollahs. 
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It was a bitter-tongued old soldier, Vinegar Joe 
Stil well, who described the retreat from Burma 
as “A Hell of a Licking". The retreat started 
very soon after the Japanese invaded the coun- 
try on January 20. 1942. It ended in May. when 
what was left of the forces under Alexander 
and Slim reached the road from Imphal, which, 
on orders given by Wavell in December 1941.’ 
had been extended to the frontier with Burma, 
twenty miles west of the Chindwin River. Had 
the exhausted soldiers had to make their way 
on foot through the mountains of Manipur in 
the monsoon rains, which began in that month, 
far fewerof them would have made it, and even 
fewerof the wretched civilian refugees, most of 
them Indian, would have survived. 

James Lunt’s story of this humiliating epi- 
sode in British imperial history combines a 
personal reminiscence with a well-researched 
slice of military history. In 1939. Lunt was a 
bored subaltern in the Duke of Wellington's 
Regiment in India. He applied for secondment 
to the Transjordan Frontier Force (many years 
Inter he was to serve in the Arab Legion), but 
was offered instead a posting to the Burma 
Rifles, which he accepted. He makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the army in Burma at that 
time, which included only two British batta- 
lions, was totally unprepared to face the ex- 
perienced soldiers of Japan. None of them, not 
even the soldiers of the Burma Rifles who 
came from jungle-covered hill areas, was 
trained in jungle warfare. The main concern of 
.me Governor and his pleasant military adviser, 
Major-General McLeod , .was to complete the 
arrangements which, following the 1935 India 
Act, separated Burma from India. 

As the war-clouds gathered, McLeod was 
L ^“ te "f nt 'General Hutton, who 
had been WnvelPs Chief of Staff in India and is 
described by Lunt as giving the impression of 
being more like a head-gar dener than a gener- 
ic ' “ unt hi “*f *** posted as staff captain to 
2nd BunnaBngade In “Jackie’* Smyth’s 17th 
Indian Division, assigned to the defence of 
southern Burma against invasion from Siam. 

The division bad been earmarked as a rein- 


forcement for the Middle East, and had been 
training for the desert. It arrived in December 
1941 with only one of its Indian brigades, tak- 
ing under its wing both 16th Indian Brigade, 
recently sent from India, and 2nd Burma Bri- 
gade. The only other troops in the country 
formed 1st Burma Division further north. The 
strategic importance of Burma, with its road 
link to Chiang Kai-shek's China, was oversha- 
dowed in British eyes by that of Malaya and 
Singapore, and almost all the troops that had 
been on their way to reinforce Burma were 
diverted to Singapore. Only one Indian bri- 
gade and 7th Armoured Brigade's two regim- 
ents of Stuart tanks from the Middle East 
reached Rangoon just before it was almost 



ly welcomed as an ally, and would have added 
the abandonment of Rangoon to the ignominy 
of the loss of Singapore. Lunt’s objective 
account achieves a delicate balance between 
the resentment of the man at the sharp end at 
being placed in an impossible situation, and the 
demands of higherstrategy. As a participant at 
a lower level, he sympathizes with Smyth, fac- 
ing a series of dilemmas, culminating in his 
decision to demolish the Sittang bridge, in 
order to prevent its capture by the Japanese, 
while most of his division was still on the far 
side. He incurred severe criticism for his deci- 
sion, although his successor, Cowan, described 
it as “heroic and inevitable". Smyth’s subse- 
quent request for sick leave sounded the death- 
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seemed prudent and to attempt offeniive op- 
erations, when reason demanded, a staged 
withdrawal up the huge rivers into northern 
Burma and thence to India. But that, involving 
links with China, would have incurred the ex- 
treme displeasure of the United States, recent- 


- - — ■ iui turning 

down Chiaqg Kai-shek’s offer, made in De- 
cember 1941, to send two Chinese armies to 
Bunnaj and for accepting only one; but Lunt 
makes it clear that Wavell had sound practical 
re^ons for doing so, Relations ildth the 
Chinese were sticky, and not helped by Stil- 


well's deeply ingrained Anelonhnh- 
On his arrival in Rangoon ZZ) 

threatened it, Alexander adop^ ^ 

realistic optimism, but was i 

of the encircling Japanese arny fi ^ 
after, joined by Slim, he couffi " 
best of a bad job. Lunt paints a j 
the grim retreat, as the Japanese £££* 
reinforce both their aray Md 
through Rangoon. As the RAF atf rw 
nauhs American Volunteer 
forced to abandon their forward 

i he f0rmer t0 

China, the Japanese established toisS? 
remacy, and their army constantly faaktf 
to outflank every attempt, eit JbyJuSJ! 

opH n!*' n y Ind, en troops or by StflwDW 
ged Chinese, to stand and fight. Maayoffc 
Burmese troops disappeared to care fof ifeg 
families and the civilians turned agate! ifc 
former masters, whose presence thcyhujg 
ways resented, although not quite as lutemdr 
as their introduction of Indians, whomtheh I 
raese disliked. They took their brutal mw 
against the latter as they fled. Lunt, muy Z ' 
latei > “ a major-general, to be British Dcfen 
Adviser in Delhi, sympathizes both with ik 
Burmese in their desire to be rid of their teas 
overlords and with the hapless Indian dvfi 
refugees who bore the brant of it. 

The unfortunate soldiers of all races, un- 
drawing northwards by rail, river, mdai 
track, were fortunate that their senior wa- 
rn anders were of the calibre of Alexander, Si 
and Stilwell, accustomed to adversity ai 
steadfast in it. Alexander's decision to lit 
draw his forces via Imphal and not by Ik 
Hukawng valley, which would have keptjdi 
closer to Stilwell, was probably decisive inat- 
ing them, arduous as it proved, espeddyh 
2nd Burma Brigade. Their struggle (hi^k 
the Kabaw valley was imposed on them, i 
Lunt’s judgment, by Slim’s miscalculidoaef 
the Japanese threat in that area. Hehnodf 
was spared that experience, havlogattetw 
cumbed to the dysentery from which be M 
suffered throughout the retreat. He was tod] 
to have been flown back to, Indial 

.‘‘A Hell of a Licking" it was. James Loft 
graphic account reminds us .of the dadgsorf 
complacency in political judgment and mStaj 
preparation. 
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•. ■ ! The dust-jacke t 6t Harrison Salisbury’s The 
• Marchshowi a recent photograph of the 
. t Bridge of Iron Chain? across the Dad il Rivex at 
, , Ludipi, high in the fqmote Tlbefari-populated ' 
.. . interior of Chlna.Tt'is a Brail affair of- wooden 
planks awajdi|g vulnerably oYcr lhe headlong 
• Jorrept beneath, YetiftlieChfrie^cCominun^ 
1st Red Army had, not sycccCded In orosslnc : 
^ 393S, In die teethof fierce enemy 
. ; fife firpm the opposite bank, there would be'no 
Long March to rend about, hd Comrouriistex^ 
perunentin China, no legend.ofMao^idanl: 

‘ Inevitably, historians have exaggerated . Its 
teiportaheej iu his opening paged Salisbury is 
unwise enough to compare ;the Long March 
, with, the Storming Of the Basfille, Valley Forte - 

and the Winter Palace of St Petersburg in 1917;’: 

, : Far from being Identified with 'thd Chinese ria*-- 
tton and pcoplei however; thb Chinese, Com- 
munists in 1935 were only a injuprity on die' 

fringe of the nat Iona list- movemejit.TKey did: 
not como tp power until fourteen yeaji lafw, ■ 
and then only with the unwitting he|j> of theft* • 
enemies, the Japanese and the inco(p^eh*ht J 
Chinese Nationalists. Without ihose/facfeji i 
the Long March wop Id indeed have proved , js : . ■ 
Salisbury unintentionally miscalls it, aCri ^rid' . 

. less retreat’’.' . - - , \ » ./ 

But the Long March is a sensational story, 


tOry, and It is hard to think of another evenltfe tQ ^ Such honest y ® a wel- 

the twentieth century as capable of canturino e,ein e nt jn Chinese Communist his- 

the imagination. Salisbury’s virtue is to have iUMStnafS a K epiSod . e8 0n the L°ng March are 
. Provided us with the mosTup.toiate L dZ £S!22? formation. Salisbury has 
tailed accouht of it. - . Wd d J previously unknown conference 

‘ He is a former New York Times conesDon 2rfi Commission in 

dent who, repeatedly refused a vS for CWna 1934 !! T ° ngdao in southern 

systematically travelled all round China^bor- femom 8 prclude to the 

dew to write Orbit of China (1967) showino JSL Z ^ , Conference where Mao 
wb?t it looked like from tbeouSde^ It^tha? iS 5 d ^ ao alterna ^ve leader. It was at 
Whd of persistence ad umbrated his sm- 

■ end to gain access to many survivors and eye- Lap? 2?li££? further Inland to 
^tnewe^ of the Long March;'- the route of • Sdu&S?* Ag ^ in ’ we have the 

whuj he virtually re L traversed for thfc purpose ; Battleof ^8' 

. Publish^by 


tap an Impfessive number of new infor- on ha;end*papet: map. 

mants bylftferviawor letter, mcluding many ^ "tore, as was .to be 

. ged Army commanders of the period, stidi m : whSf^ii ^^^nference, itself, 

Shwigkun, and in a few cases old inhaW- ,eSS<2SLSS 
tant^oogthA route. Ohenamp in paS ; 

•; lout -that of^ - model <* MaoZedona. A 


conclusions, but he does leave the unjxeaiM 
that the new information which te’ 
favo&red with , or which has recently bee*!*’ 
lished in China, is better (hanwhat«dw 
fore. This is doubtless foie for tbe rooSp^ 
but not necessarily so in eveiy .caie.'AjJg 
pantlikp Braun, for exampje, Is 
scored here as probably mistaken la 
details of his memoirs- “handi&ppedby*T 
of notes and writing thirty ; yeap anff & 
events”. Yet Salisbury must be awaretlutp^ 
dsely the same handicap dogs his otherpy 
mants, . more, glamorous, ■' 'ffl nwft 
powerful and more seemingly helpwjiw 
they may be. ; '■ ,i , . - -J, • . L 
l Nqr is it clear at the end tliat the 
foil control of his material. He;re|lei 
: . stabbing sentences and , somewhat 
riected paragraphs, or: P 80 ?^' 

; deavpur to bring together a mjsss pi 
- ' information, not all of which:/* dlre^y® 
with the Long March'. We kfep ■flPPplS-- 


; Ch^i.fostitu ^Wpf iSfe;. 
an Interpreter for the Oei*»-^uw!S SnS Yun ^ PMHw'ar- 

; agent Otto Briun at many of the Crudal confer- ; dUnt Su ' Tt w ®* dd ^^uriish to note that this ’ 
encesofieadefeon die J^ngMsSw ^ confirm the pfesem* at the 
is mentidnecj about eighty times, which mg*t' ' today the grand 

. be a record for a hdok nr U8t * pJ dma o of China, whoin the Cuihimt 


with the Long March'. We te*>p diPg".. 

, : arid forth, is time, with backgroufola^ , 
• . tlop on. personalities and events, 1 

r . . witli indications of.what haS 

• . the same people fifty; years' litor, vj ’ 

•becomoTather confusing.-Th^ls 

. by i thb lack of separate mppsi fof ^^S - 

• sectors of the Long Marfo, apd 1 

•. , .otdramatisper^onae~p8Ttipi^y 
, readers unfamiliar witfr Chin 
^.'tjwse /are counsels; perhaps 
HafriSon , Salisbury is. to 

• finally coming foutj of drjiit.andjfo^^^^ 

1 Centre of amhi'tion.lnurwd for' I 
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Although Correlli Barnett is a distinguished 
notary historian, The Audit of War is not a 
notary history, though it is set in the Second 
World War. Rather, it is a continuation of a 
wide-ranging inquiry, which he started in 
jhe Collapse of British Power (1972), into the 
mses of Britain’s decline - a topic which has 
attracted historians, sociologists and econom- 
Bti. In the past few years the volume of this 
1 literature has swelled alarmingly, and not sur- 
prisjngly, since Mrs Thatcher has made the 
attempt to reverse that decline the central issue 
k British politics. The chief interest in 
Barnett’s book is the perspective a military 
historian brings to the problem. 

Barnett's main theses will be familiar to 
readera of his earlier study. There he attributes 
the “collapse of British power" to the rot in the 
aalional character which set in during the 
nineteenth century, under the influence of 
evangelicalism. The evangelical revival pro- 
duced Ihe Amoldian model of the “Christian 
gentleman" which dominated the Victorian 
poblk-school system. It turned a ruling class of 
tad-willed, hard-minded realists into one of 
roily-minded moralists and amateurs, who 
beked both the will and the training to defend 
vfaal their forefathers had won. This class 
sacrificed the true requisites of national power 
-l ruthless pursuit of the national interest (by 
nr if necessary), backed by the industrial 
news of war - to a romantic internationalism 
is foreign policy and laissez-faire in economic 
policy. 

Running through this polemic was the con- 
M between the “Elizabethan and Cromwell- 
ia conception of the nation-state as a single 
strategic and commercial enterprise” and the 
tyh value attached to individualistic muddling- 
thrbugh which succeeded it. “Whereas the 
British solved the problem of the inefficiency 
of Ihe State by abolishing the State as far as 
possible, European countries like Prussia in- 
stead modernised the State and made it effl- 
uent.” The Collapse of British Power is the 
tract of an unregenerate mercantilist for whom 
fl* International arena is a Hobbesian jungle 
end a nation's Industry a power resource which 
tables it to fight off the other predators. 

We shall return to this argument later. For 
fee moment, It is merely necessary to note that 
Barnett applies it virtually unchanged to the 
smy he has to tell in 7 he Audit of War. The 
ride is an Intriguing one; Barnett aims to cap- 
fere the performance of British industry at a 
' PWfcnlar moment of stress and show why the 
*Mdful ibefficienries which the audit reveals 
*re not remedied. The explanation, in turn, 
.mvolveS those : cultural attitudes he had de- 
in his previous book, which dictated 
response to the war experience, ensured its 
i , lessolls w ere not learnt, and pushed us 
do W n the slope. ■ ' -• 

Santeti’s project involves a systematic. 
«fempl to destroy !the myth of Britain’s finest 
■taUf 0n * ts Industrial side. Fair from 

.Ijjfongfo the new tubes of common purpose 
•“Pfoductiye zeal, the British war effort was 
• . foireds and patches, exhibiting all 

-wernUiiliarsigiis of the “British disease”. Man 
..^’Genuan industry performed far better 
^Britain’s; Only- Hitler's "faulty steering” 
PW American help saved us from defeat. ; ' 
^ q'f war” remained hidden 
' - QUtwrird fagade of victory, the pro-. 
-JS^abam flfe scale of the, national effort, 

' SSj. v ' dec 4p*!Ve inflow of ; Americari’ aid 
I AVaifesiilt, the British' 

peace blind to the true extent of 
and tbe steps requlred to re- 
; | ly Bstedd of re-equipping theif i'ndi*' 

Ti^SW/ngthifrtrade unions, and Oducat- 
■ j ^ ^y^ferk-^QTCe to compete in world mwf- 1 
r-^sm fol- out ; to build a New Jerusalem/ 

: yadSS?? ^ economy with vast 

(' j Thi .upshot was : protractecj 

VfKlch* Culminated in tbe: 

4 fepin^pf .‘a’ 1 dense afgu® ent 

'• it jpfobiddis; ^To start foth; 
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it Is not apparent that an “audit" of Britain’s tc 
war economy sheds any special light on its T 
performance in peace. It reveals - or rather P 
Barnett reveals - that the British economy was r< 
less efficient than Germany's. But so it was ir 
before, and so it remained after. Barnett would k 
argue that this particular episode is important 
because it bred “illusions” which prevented the i 

right kind of reconstruction. But here a second a 
difficulty arises. Were these “illusions”, if illu- n 
sions they were, those of war or those of peace? D 

In other words, does not Barnett himself show, t 
in his earlier book, that these Illusions were 5 
deeply ingrained in British culture as moulded \ 
by the misguided Dr Arnold and the public- ] 
school ethos? The moralists took over the s 
Second World War, as they had taken over the 1 

First World War, because, in a sense, they } 
were bound to. That they would mistake the , 
“audit of war" was written in their stars, not in | 
the record or result of the war itself. So while j 
Barnett’s own “audit" is a welcome addition to | 

the literature on the war economy, it does not | 
relate as well as he supposes to his wider 
theme. 

Barnett's three dense chapters on the coal, 
steel and shipbuilding industries make up a 
depressing catalogue of inefficiencies, culled 
from hundreds of investigative reports and in- 
quiries. Britain entered the Second World War 
with a coal industry fit only to ride “with tittle 
competitive effort on the crest of fast-swelling 
demand”. Production was spread over 1,700 
mines; productivity was between half and two- 
thirds of Germany’s, largely reflecting the 
much lower percentage of coal mechanically 
cut, conveyed and loaded; the managers were 
badly trained; the alienated miners more 
interested in raising wages than coal . The story 
of steel is the same: “plant already mostly 
obsolescent or even obsolete in date or design, 
organisation of production and marketing frag- 
mented, leadership outmoded In outlook and 
often technically ignorant, research and de- 
velopment neglected and underfunded, work- 
force wedded to traditional methods of de- 
marcations". The story is' very much the same 
with shipbuilding. . , 

Even the more successful now-technology 
industries, directly related to combat perform- 
ance, found it hard to make their way in the 
face of inherited defects, the Spitfire was as 
good as the Messereehmitt BF-109 but took 
two-thirds more man-hours to build; the pro- 
gress of the jet-engined aircraft from the 
drawing-board to the squadron “evokes the 
turkey rather than the jet”. The rise In aircraft 
production (one of the war's success stories) 
was achieved not by a “revolution in productiv- 
ity, but simply by deploying 115,500 extra 
machine tools alnd over 1 million extra work- 
ers". British tanks until fete in the war “were 
mechanical abortions that foreshadowed the 
disastrous car models launched into world mar- 
kets by the British automobile industry in the 
postwar era”. Even with radar, a familiar dis- 
harmony appeared “between scientific genius 
and Industrial backwardness. For while Britain 
could devise alt these technological wonders, 
she Could not make them quickly enough or in 
large enoUgli quantities.” The electronics in- 
dustry “suffered from a galloping attack of the 
British disease". Only one industry emerges 
. unscathed from Barnett’s audit - the chemical 
industry. It had been storied by a German ^ , 
Ludwig Mond. • . i' 

■ The story is certainly a grim one; but the 
. audit is only half done. Barnett has not tried to 
. provide a true balance sheet of the perform- 
• . ance of the British economy under wartime 
conditions, but only an audit , of the Slati? of 
Britain’? IndustriBi efflciency, which boded ill 
for-the coining battfes for world markets; fie 
provides an important corrective, therefore. 
the traditional emphasis op the success of 

microecondn^c tilanagembnt and of allocating 

' resources, ^ut this side of the balance miisi be 
kept In mind if one is id understand the way tiib 
: British responded to the'waf fefofo^For e*am- 
: pie, Britain managed t6;mbbill2e,a faf higher 
proportion >of its, *^ 
power) for war than Gdfeighy dW.Ttat ftolpj# . 
Iwas raised mainly ^by the, caValry-cMrgO - 
. method- hurling reroUrc^atfodfofry regard* ' 

. :i<*of«* >«< 

Gennanytt- as Bffotott ; 

a puzzle whlfch heaods pot tm 
, wLit jhat alt fofoe 
el: n 


to the challenge of twcntieth-centuTy war? 
There is another point which Barnett ignores. 
Promises of a juster social order were not the 
result of a mistaken audit of war; they were 
integral to the war effort itself. Politicians 
knew that they reneged on them at their peril. 

Other “inefficiencies" which emerge from 
Barnett’s study do not bear the weight he " 
attaches to them. He emphasizes that Ger- 
many was more self-sufficient as a war eco- 
nomy than was Britain; that Britain had to buy, 
borrow or beg vital parts from the United 
States (especially machine tools) to keep the 
war effort going. This is true. But what is the 
lesson one is supposed to leam7 That self- 
sufficiency is good? Self-sufficiency may or 
may not be a sound strategic doctrine - it is a 
strange doctrine for a military historian that n 
nation should expect to fight wars without 
allies with whom it can pool resources- but it is 
a poor economic one. An economy may be 
badly adapted for war but well adapted for 
peace - if by that one means adapted to raising 
the standard of life of its people. Barnett sees 
an economy too much as a war resource- a bias 
natural, I suppose, to a military historian. 

Again, Barnett’s few pages of dismissive 
comment on the “illusions" bred by the success 
of wartime “Keynesian" management arc 
superficial. He suggests that wartime full em- 
ployment was "entirely bogus” and thus “quite 
misleading as a guide to future policy", be- 
cause it ignored the difference between selling 
“old-fashioned, ill-designed, ill-made and 
over-priced” British goods to consumers who 
had no option but to buy them and selling them 
to consumers who had achoice between British 
and foreign goods. 

There is, of course, a great deal in this, but it 
leaves out two important points. First, plan- 
ning for full employment after 1945 assumed a 
continuously higher level of world demand 
than had existed in the 1930s, to be achieved by 
a combination of national full employment 
policies and the reformed monetary system set 
up at Bretton Woods in 1944. Second, it 
assumed American aid or loans to Europe dur- 
ing the reconstruction period, Barhett may be 
right, therefore, fo say that it Was an illusion to 
suppose that Britain, given Its deep-seated 
structural and competitive problems, could 
have sustained wartime levels of employment 
in an international environment unchanged 
from that of the 1930s. But where Is this illusion 
to be found? Again, Barnett remarks that the 
failure of wartime foil employment to boost the 
productivity of labour was “hardly encourag- 
ing” ter its prospect of doing so in peaee. This 
ignores, the fact that the bulk of the extra sav- 
ings which fuller wartime employment brought 
were consumed by the way .itself. It was Dot 
unreasonable For the postwar planners to be- 
lieve that In peacetime such sayings could be 
Invested in new machines, which would in- ■ 
crease the productivity of foe British economy. 

I cannot help feeling t Hawaii this emphasis on 
“audits" .and “illusions’* is a red herring. No 
country which has just emerged victorious In a 
great struggle is going to persuade itself that It 
suffered a catastrophic defeat . The valid gener- 
al point is that victorious aind defeated flattens 
react differently to their war experiences.’ A 
i great victory validates a nation’s culture and 
I institutions. A great defeait undermines them. 
The loser finis has an incentive io “changp its 
ways" which & victor lacks- The war was not, 

. therefore, a “lost onportunity" for Britain to 
, become more efficient; the opportunity was 
. hot foere. Whnt the war dld ^as to weaken the 

1 political and financial opposition to old te- 
f forming projects; It did hot create any dew , 

l Ottos. |" ' . 

Barnett’s tnain argument stands fodepefi- 
1 ‘deriily of any; "audit of war” -- or rather the 
f T feme ’’audit* would have bedri available -for 
r any 'five years plucked at random front the 
; twentieth century: British ihfiu$lry was badly , 
s : led , badly equipped and jihd' a: badly, trained 
labour force wedded to jrestrlctivc practice;. 

■ • ■ ft was jit h poor position to compete wifo Ger*. 

’ ' niany, Japan or the United States.. All foe best- 
t brhlpSofthocountry andayallable resources 
i fobu!4 hhve been directed :to remedying this 

. l sfato of ■affalpe hsi qulcklyiaa ^Mlbfe. Instead. 

Wefe.pouredinto New; 

: ; Jertffilc3 tbe .Wetf^ns ; 

‘State , T rehdU*lng th'e w6i|klng clfes; briti^ng 
i.‘ ^9 decayed, ;WfeSs tot sddjal 
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Royal Childhoods 

CHARLES CARLTON 
Combining the skills of the profes- 
sional historian with a knowledge of 
psychology, Professor Carlton shows 
now the early years of Britain's 
kings and queens have coloured 
their destinies: from William the 
Conqueror to the present Prince of 
Wales. 0-7102-0185-0. Illustrated, 
£14.95 


English Medieval 
Theatre 1400-1500 

WILLIAM TYDEMAN 
An investigation of the vital period 
which saw the greatest theatrical 
development in the history of the 
English stage. Theatre Production 
Studies , 0-7100-9850-2. £25 


Events 

A Metaphysical Study 
LAWRENCE BRIAN LOMBARD 
The theory presented is one that 
construes events as concrete par- 
ticulars. International Library of 
Philosophy, 0-7102-0354-3, £25 

The Politics of 
Uncertainty 

Regulating Recombinant DNA Research 
in Britain 

DAVID BENNETT, PETER GLASNER 
& DAVID TRAVIS 

A timely account of the development 
and operation of regulations govern* ’. 
ing the use of genetic manipulation 
techniques. 0-7102-0503-1, £20 

A Dictionary of 
Translated Nam 
and Titles 

ADRIAN ROOM 

This new reference work provides in. 
English, , French, German, Italian 1 , 
Spanish arid Russian, the conven- 
tional translations of over 4000 well- 
known names and titles. From place 
'and personal names to the titles' 
of literary and artistic works and 
historical events. 0-7100-9953-3 £19,95 


A Dictionary of 
True Etymologies 

ADRIAN ROOM , / ' 
in tracing back many English words 
tq their.true origins, Adrian Room 


exposes; some of the popular tales 
about words and their derivations - 


‘new ipuuswra'.WvWiwm, ,«rp- in- 

re^hi. 'Vud ^^rtrci^g' foe edttcatlohHl 

■■ i; -f 


pxEen$ive bibliography of dictionaries 
dealing with origins. 0-7102-0304-3, 
£T!,?5; ■ ;• 
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John War rack 

DA VTO BROWN 

Tchaikovsky: A biographical and critical study 
Volume Three: The Years of Wandering, 
1868—1885 

336pp. Ooliancz. £25. 

0575037741 

Tf Volume One of David Brown's study cov- 
ered Tchaikovsky's Lehrjahre and Volume 
Two - the period of his disastrous marriage and 
near suicide - his Flege/jahre, this latest volume 
follows him in his Yfanderjahre. Emotionally 
shattered, he withdrew into himself and into 
the contemplation of his bruised nature; while 
his compulsive travelling suggests with painful 
obviousness a flight from unwelcome truths. 

Most of the details of his unhappy inner life 
will never come to light (since the official 
Soviet line still denies his true nature), and 
there is no reason why they should. Enough, 
surely, is known for us to form a sufficient 
picture of his private world during these years. 
Hiere was what Dr Brown calls "The odd case 
of Leonty Tkachenko”, though Tchaikovsky is 
far from being the only homosexual to have 
taken pity on a disturbed young man only to 
find he had a pathological case on his hands. 
There is also the evidence of the diaries. Most 
of these were destroyed, but one volume has 
long been known since its publication in 1923 
The editor was Tchaikovsky’s naval brother 
Ippolit, who could presumably confront with 
sailorly directness materia! that would not have 
got past the nervy homosexual brother 
Modest. There are plenty of unmistakable re- 
ferences to the guilt of "X” and "Z", and to 
Tchaikovsky's giddy fascination with his 
nephew, Bob Davydov. 

Troubling Tchaikovsky hardly any less was 
his family. His sister Sasha Davydova had be- 
come a morphine addict, it seems in port out of 
attempts to relieve the pain of kidney-stones; 
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Passion and suspicion 


her daughter Tanya was what we should now 
call anorexic, and prone to cast herself into 
various unsuitable embraces, including those 
of a music master by whom she was to have a 
baby. It fell to Tchaikovsky to deal with her 
confinement, at a safe distance from gossip in 
Paris, only to find the child stirring his emo- 
tions in a near-paternal way. Just as he would 
flee Russia and its musical circles for Florence 
or Paris only to be drawn back by excruciating 
homesickness, so he would abandon the prob- 
lems created by his immediate family only to be 
tugged back by the need to be surrounded by 
their warmth. 

How he managed to write any music at all 
during these years might well seem a mystery; 
and indeed the level of production was low by 
his standards, and the works were seldom 
among his finest. They include, nevertheless, 
two operas, a piano concerto, three orchestral 
suites and the Manfred symphony, as well as a 
good many smaller pieces. Brown describes 
the operas as fluently as in previous volumes, 
with a full synopsis and musical analysis. He is 
somewhat wary of Mazeppa , though he rightly 
insists that it is “by no means a lost cause”; and 
though one can hardly dissent from his dismis- 
sive attitude to The Maid of Orleans, he could 
perhaps have explained it by more far-reaching 
reference to the demands of the Paris Opfira, 
on which Tchaikovsky clearly had one eye, and 
the consequent influence of Massenet and 
Gounod. 

The failures are not excused, even when they 
have become popular hits. However, Brown 
does suggest that the banal Italian Capriccio is 
a result of Tchaikovsky insulating his nerves 
from experiences that might have benefited his 
creative powers. This hardly seems tenable 
with a composer whose capacity to turn his 
back on reality could lead him to such happy 
results with the rococo and fairy-tale. As for 
the notorious 1812 overture: Brown does 
break a small lance for this “thematic ragbag” , 
and indeed Tchaikovsky himself, In a letter not 


quoted here, later reversed his original low 
opinion of the piece. 

Brown also strikes a blow for the cantata 
Moscow, as well as (more predictably) the 
Serenade for Strings, on which he writes well. 
The work was the occasion of an exchange of 
letters with Taneyev that is the clearest state- 
ment of Tchaikovsky's position in the Slavo- 
phile-Westernizer debate. He argues that 
since Russia had, in a famous phrase, been tied 
to the tail of Europe by Peter the Great, it was 
now impossible to tear her away without doing 
violence to her art. Yet Tchaikovsky, “the 
most Russian of us all”, in Stravinsky’s phrase, 
can show his artistic nature in such glimpses as 
the fascinating description of him sitting for 
hours in front of a Raphael, oblivious to pat- 
tern or design and needing to appreciate it by 
identification with its characters. Instructors in 
the Tretyakov Gallery to this day proceed 
along similar lines. 

Brown is aware, to the point of apology, that 
much in the way of trivia or the humdrum has 
to be used to give a falraccount of Tchaikovsky 
during these years; but he has used his material 
skilfully. His main sources are the invaluable 
Dm i gody documentary, biography and the 
letters, which have appeared in various edi- 
tions. These are inconsistent, not only chang- 
rng with their editors the policy about what can 
be included or not, but sometimes varying in 
their presentation (in matters of reproducing 
italics, for instance). Tchaikovsky writes vivid- 
ly and often amusingly, though he puts on a 
more self-conscious air when presenting him- 
self to Nadezhda von Meek: Brown translates 
with a nice feeling for these differences. 

His own analyses would doubtless have 
startled the composer. There is no questioning 
•Brown s clear-headedness in discovering and 
appreciating the often elaborate forms of, in 
this volume, the Piano Trio, Second Piano 
Concerto and Manfred-, but some of the dia- . 
grams are of such complexity as to need quasl- 
three-dlmensional representation. Are we on 


Yousuf Karsh's photograph of Artur 
Rubinstein's hands (1945). Itb reproduced 
from Karah: A fifty year retrospective (200mvbk 
black-and-white plates. Seeker and Warburg 
£27.50.0436231050). 

the brink of pop-up musicology? 

He also has a weakness for dpheis. Hi W k 
no real evidence that Tchaikovsky used th « 
and it is too easy in this game to find wftit «, 
are looking for. Faced with an untyplcallydai 
tune in the Second Suite, Brown wrangles nidi 
it until he gets three family names out oik 
Praskovya, Anatol and Tanya. He does Ifaistt 
using their German forms, turning what be 
wants upside down or back to front, mi&uj 
out the awkward bits, using the first (bra 
letters only of two names and breaking up the 
third to surround them (“the family bead', 
“the embracing love of the mother'*). He ha 
overlooked something, though. If, using this 
system, we re-order the first three notes of to 
name-cipher, then taking the second three id 
the last two (transposed), we get the am 
David Brown. Clearly Tchaikovsky was lead- 
ing posterity a message of appreciation aftt 
finest biographer and critic. 


Michael Tan ner 

ALLAN BLClNDEN(EfUtoriod translator) '■ 
Thomas Mann, Pro and Contra Wagner 
229pp. Faber. £15 (paperback, £7.95). ' 

. 0571 136362 ■ 

; This volume brings together most of the thliigs 
that Thomas Mann wrote about Wagner in his 
non- fictional .work - essays, addresses, letters, 
even a sketch for a film-script. As he often 
remarks, his obsession with Wagner was life-' 
' .tong. The title his .English publishers have 
. given to this collection. is in a crucial- respect 
misleading. It derives, of course, frpm.Nietz- 
SChe s Nietzsche contra Wagner, but ip its sug- 
gestion >• a strong one - of vacillation p n 
Mann s part between admiral lop or love and 
critique or hostility, a suggestion powerfully 
abetted by Erich Heller's introduction. It is 
inaccurate. Fof Mann was always, "and over- : 
pbweringly, pro-Wagrier. His critique is always 
, made within a fundamental attitude of affec- 
. port, devotion, or (Mann’s own favourite term) 

• ■>; P®*sto n * Th® quarrels are always, as it were, 
domestic. Unless that basic point is grasped, 

. many things that Maon wrote will be puzzling! 
He thrived here, perhaps more than anywhere 
e!so m bis life and work, on having a rela-, 
. . tjonsftip that was both passionate and sUspeet. 

. Indeed, it is not clear that he could have had 
the former without the latter, Doubts, revul- 
. slons, anxieties, were at least as necessary to 
, keep Mann's passions aflame asi they are for 
. most people. His celebrated iroriy, which has 
:bden especially celebrated by Heller in his 
,, magnificent book on Mann, the fronts Ger- 
lman (I958), largely consist* In the exploration 
• H of sjtch relationships, } . 

' Mahn is always leas illuminating -4 and was . 
Jimself a good deal less Interested - when he 
£eels sirigte-mlndedly th an when he can sxperi- 
\erifce frissons of guilt. The extraordinary 
■ proportion ofhfcwbrkwhichis devoted to “the 
artist I? (hp chief maqlftstatiQn of hls-ekd te- 
menfbyar the dUbiotisnflss pthlj carters Fbr 
him, “ t hc a rtfst^ ’is riot Homer pt; Da ' 

' Shakespear^ and even Goclhcis ciiU 


among other things; but it is someone whose 
relationship to “life” is pathological and para- 
doxical, and hence essentially “modem” - 
Dostoevsky is adequately gamey for him. But 
clearly most of bis portrayals of the artist, fas- 
cinated by an existence to which he stands in a 
desperately painful posture, would be incon- 
ceivable without Wagner as arch-exemplar, 
with Schopenhauer providing the metaphysics 
on which Wagner’s practice, if not his theory/is 
based, and of whom Nietzsche,, the third per- 
son In Mann’s desirably questionable trinity, 

. provided the stirring “inverted eulogy”. It 
jeems that Mann could pnly be “interesting” to 
himself. If he, too, was ambivalent; and not. 
merely as an. artist. His recently published 
v. Paries, fragmentary as they are, make clear 
, ' h<?w much of a driving force , in, his' life his 
concealed ' homosexuality was: \thfc ultra- 
respectable professorial public man', on “Du”- 
termswithajmbst ndone, mjeded-a pervasive 
. secrecy, though one which is constantly on the 
lyerge of being, reveaJed, at least in his work- 
Equally, his love of Wagner was something to 
be rejoiced in partly because he coUld launch 
tato glorious paeans, as he often does; and at 
toe same time savour bis misgivings about him. 
But he almost never cares to examine their 
nature closely. : , ■ .••• ■ ; 

1 'Sometimes;: Wpgnej’s questformbleness is 
gr^.in so extfcnie a form that one feels 
re *) | y meant. lt,\ he Would , 
■ hftVe had tq abaridonhfe passion. ThuS.in the 
genultimate jfc* in toe book; a review of the : 

1 S?2^' Wa 8 n ®r>' letters: which 

; Maria wrtite ih.1950, at the age of seventy-five, 

v* - t0 ° aiutih lliat repels, tpq - 
Jfjjl i indeed too mudh latent -or; fof • 
that matter, manifest * Nazism ;f or any red 
^^ssibie. any. reverence, untrain-' V 
raelM by bad conscience, anylovd that need 
ashara ^ of $ riame”;: ; that seems- 
cootra .enough to satisfy Heller br%bne’ 

, wltq, loathes Wagner; Bur Mann ■ jfoii 
mediately, \. 

Andjyet: whb could fail re be moWa' or io lcel 

ten he writes tb Miaaa , 
52: ^Btl^wjllcpme : . 


realize with belated shame how carelessly I have 
been abandoned by others to worry and uncertainly, 
and what amiwefe jtis that I have created such works 
under circumstances such as these - including the 
one I am presently engaged upon [Die Melstersln- 
gffj-, J nw a miracle, and the world stands 
shamefully condemned for its treatment of this Insuf- 
ferable ego Us (. 

Wherever Mann speaks of Wagner and Hit- 
ler, he places inverted commas round the latter 
neme^ but what the implication of that is one is 
left tp guess. Briefly, in a letter to Common 
Sense for January 1940, having said, “The en- 
thusiasm Wagner’s music engenders, the sense 
of grandeur that so often seizes us in its pre- 

^ ** °? npa « !d only to the feelings 
excited ip us by-Nature at her noblest, by even- 
ing sunshine on. mountain peaks, by the tur- 
moil of the sea”, he goes on: ' 

m ri« n0t ® 8kc ws torgef that this work, 
CTeated and directed "against civilization" [Nietz- 
Khe*s phrase], against the entire culture and society 
dominant fitece the Renafe*,**. emcrges the 

5^r5!^i!? qianlst flpod> ln toe same manner as 
does HtlerUm. With its Wagalawela apd its allitera- 
tootS-ln-the^S and eyS- 

te mythlcal-re^ctionary reyolutibnism - With all 

jMfepolit|cal movemem today terrorizing th? 

, . ■ i7* !. ; * i • ’i.' 1 , '■ ' ■ - .• 

■ .^ ad .^ a ^serthi^yeftre eaHler, when, ' 

addressing an,ai|dience ; hi Zurich^ that was 
about to attehdthe Rfag, he sgid^ “ ™ 

Wagner today 

r Mm]: Wagner aa IwNaz- , 


<oa Certain lipsTh^e are 

lolfvfi ’ FrnVw VU V' L 


Wagner with “Hitler” during his America 
years he was indulging in what Heller, in 7Se 
Ironic German, refers to as the "dellbeilte 
well-meaningness and studied simple-minded- 
ness” of his political exhortations. .. 

The centre of this book, the one 
indispensable item in it, is the famous eay 
now translated as “Sorrows and Grandeur of 
Richard Wagner”, previously, and I think pfr- 
ferably, known as “Sufferings and Greatoea\ 
Much of it was delivered in various Europcii 
cities as a lecture to commemorate thefififcfr 
anniversary of Wagner's death, and it j* 0 ’ 
voked a protest, perhaps organized by Hus 
Knappertsbusch (the facts are less dear to* • . 
they are made to appear in the editorial a* 
ter), from the “Richard Wagner GtJ ' 
Munich”. It is Interesting to havo the prcW 
printed, and Thomas Mann’s reply, « ti 80 ? 
lengthy, and superb rejoinder SperificaByJ® 
Hans Pfitzner, who disgracefully signed to 
protest; but these documents contain iiotWj 
about Wagner, and are only a 
ness to the cultural mood of 'Germany to 
The Msay itself, long .widely; known » W 
single finest tribute to Wagner ever writWi 
finally; leaves no doubt whatever .to l® to® 
depth of affection and understandtol *® 
Mann' brought to Wagner, both as artiste® 
cultural phenomenon. It is conteifaporsaWto 
with Joseph in Egypt, and shares the ramw® 
qnd witty geniailty pf that marvellous 
one employs the usual criteria for the suwjv ( 
of a written utterance, there canbe npqW®*^., 

that. this is. the most deeply felt; as 
, most Intense ; arid moyirig, ; thing that , 
wrote bri Wflgner, As always; tbere^are^T - 
mcnts of critique, but as. each is 
Wftgner's ipve of luxury, h|s"riem^o^Pj. . 
erSj hla primitivism - Mapn a^lliyT^^ 





into a fUrthqr ground for devotion. to _ 
the most fohnidable taldn t in the ; 

f rif irt", M* term for Wagner to aleUerof pg^ .. 
As Erich Hellbrlumself puts it at^ 
of The Ironic 

worth Qf eritique if it were £ 

Wnd of - affection or 

Striving to justify itself before'reSSpfl,^2: ' 

>y 
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An invasion delineated 


G eorge Zarnecki 

□AY® M. WILSON 

TV gayeux Tapestry: The complete tapestry 

Efyp. Thames and Hudson . £45 . 

03002 3447 7 

He Bayeux -Tapestry is not only a major 
oedleval work of art of great originality but is 
ibo considered to be an important historical 
(Hire* for the Norman conquest of England 
and the eventB leading up to it. The narrative 
begins with Edward the Confessor sending 
Harold on a mission to Normandy, then fol- 
lows Harold’s journey by land and sea, his 
apture by Guy, Count of Ponthieu , his rescue 
by Duke Wiliiam of Normandy, their cam- 
paign in Brittany, Harold’s oath of allegiance 
toWilliam, Harold’s return to the court of 
King Edward, the king’s death and the burial in 
Westminster Abbey, still under construction, 
Harold’s assumption of the English throne In 
breach of his oath to William, the appearance 
of Halley’s Comet as a prognostication of 
future dramatic events, the Norman invasion 
of 1066, the Battle of Hastings, the heroic 
death of Harold and the flight of the English 
survivors. The story of Harold’s oath, on which 
Willtam’s claim to the English throne was 
based, is given great. prominence, clearly 


because the Tapestry was intended for a 
Norman audience. The Tapestry was commis- 
sioned by William’s half-brother Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, between 1070 and 1080 for his 
palace in Bayeux. though on certain feasts it 
was displayed in Bayeux Cathedral. It is a 
unique example of the secular art of the period, 
giving Invaluable information about contem- 
porary life. 

The last book on this famous textile 
appeared under the editorship of Sir Frank 
Stenton in 1957 and this was reprinted in 1965. 
The present venture is the result of the recent 
cleaning and remounting of the Tapestry by 
leading experts under the supervision of the 
French Ministry of Culture. At the time, a new 
set of colour photographs, reproduced in the 
book, was taken. The removal of the 
nineteenth-century lining gave scholars the 
opportunity to study both the front and back of 
the textile and to determine the extent of past 
restorations. It is reassuring to learn that the 
original colours have not faded, for those on 
the back, which were never exposed to the 
light, were found to be in the same condition as 
on the front. TheTapestry is now exhibited in a 
specially converted building close to Bayeux 
Cathedral. 

Published, by chance or design, at a moment 
when Halley’s Comet can be seen again as it 
was in 1066, the present book is bound to be an 
immediate success. The new plates are superb 


not only as a reliable record of the colours but 
also in the illusion they give of the texture of 
the smooth linen and the rough surface oE the 
wool embroidery. It is inevitable, though a 
great pity, that these lavish colour reproduc- 
tions, spread across seventy-three double 
pages, are unable to take account of complete 
scenes, with the result that many compositions 
are cruelly cut, as for instance, the oath of 
Harold, in which Harold is shown on plate 26 
but William , witnessing this solemn and crucial 
event in the story, is on plate 25. 

In spite of Us name, the Bayeux hanging Is 
not a tapestry but an embroidery. For the con- 
venience of its needlewomen (probably nuns), 
it was made up of eight pieces, making a strip 
some seventy metres long. Only In one inst- 
ance is there a miscalculation, for the width of 
the upper border on two adjoining strips (plate 
15) Is grossly out of alignment. From this it can 
be deduced that these two sections of the 
Tapestry were not executed in the same work- 
shop, where the mistake would have been easi- 
ly detected and corrected. 

Past writers have made telling comparisons 
between the Tapestry and Illuminated manu- 
scripts and have come to the conclusion that 
the designer who prepared the cartoons for a 
the Tapestry was a Canterbury man. David 
Wilson, in his short , lively and eminently sensi- 
ble text, is not entirely happy about this, and 
does not exclude the possibility that the design 


was made in Winchester. The relief of disputed 
date and subject-matter which Martin Biddle 
excavated at Winchester and which provides 
the closest parallel for the Tapestry, certainly 
makes this claim plausible. Sir David also 
argues against Dodwcll’s theory that the 
Tapestry was inspired by contemporary chan- 
sons de geste and instead seeks the inspiration 
for it in Anglo-Saxon heroic poetry, such as 
The Battle of Maldon, recording a disastrous 
battle of an Essex ealdorman against the Scan- 
dinavians in 991. In his commentary on plate 
12, which depicts a small figure holding the 
horses of Duke William's messengers to the 
Count of Ponthieu, Wilson writes: “I feel 
rather attracted to the idea that Turold is the 
bearded dwarf and is the artist of the Tapes- 
try". Since the name of Turold applies to the 
messenger rather than to the dwarf servant, 
this is unlikely. What proves beyond any doubt 
that the dwarf is not English but Norman is that 
the back of his head is shaved. This can beseen 
on the Tapestry over and over again but always 
among the Normans. Since the designer of the 
Tapestry was an Englishman, he is certainly 
not the Norman dwarf, and in any case why 
should the designer of the Tapestry represent 
himself as n stable-boy in Ponthieu? However, 
there are very few points in the text with which 
one could disagree and the book can be warmly 
recommended for both its beauty nnd its sound 
scholarship. 
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The Paintings of Benjamin West 

Helmut von Erffa and Alien Staley 
The firet fully illustrated catalogue raisonn£ of the man h o 
has been called the father of American painting. This 
magnificent volume, illustrated with over one hundred 
colour plates, illuminates the course of- West's art during 
his seventy-year career. 

Published in cooperation with the Barra Foundation 
500 b & w illus. + 180 colour plates £50.00 

Alfred Gilbert 

Richard Dorment 

“It is a very rare book which, like Richard Dorment’s 
sparkling Alfred Gilbert, makes learning so much fun . . . 
Dorment is witty on the life, wise on the works." — 

John Russell Taylor, 77ie Times 
Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies In British 
, - diii- 

192 b & w illus. + 8 colour plates 
Now in paper, £9.95 

. Cult Places in the Aegean 

. Bogdan Rutkowski 

Distinguished archaeologist Bogdan Rutkowski here gives 

• a penetrating analysis of cult practices in Crete and Greece 
during the Neolithic and Bronze Ages, summarising past 
research from antiquity to modem times and offering 

• foany new ideas and interpretations of his own.. , 

Hha. £35.00 ■ • : . 
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The Aesthetic Experience 

An Anthropologist Looks at the Visual Arts 

; Jacques Maquet >■ 

Analysing the way we observe various examples of. Sculp- 
hire, ; architecture, painting, and ertfted articles from'- 
feany cultural traditions, noted anthropologist Jacques 
' Market demonstrates that our specific experienpeiscssen- . 

ttol to what is socially recognized as art. Illus. £27.50 . 

The Thirteenth-Century ^Ghurch at • ■; 

St-peiiis ■' : , ; ; s* ; \ t ;• 

v Bruzelfus'' : • • v-A. 

■ to the first pomplefe study of the thirteenth-century recofir. 

; ; tiroctfoh;qf St-Penis, Bcuzelius analyses its structure and 
i; j.tiWonqlcgy arid places it within the larger, context °f. 

• . Rayopnant architecture. Ulus. mO.OO ; ' 

in (^q^ecento Venice . V • ; 


The Essential Reinhold Niebuhr 

edited by Robert McAfee Brown 
Theologian, ethicist, and political analyst. Reinhold 
Niebuhr was a towering figure of twentieth-century 
religious thought. In this important book, the best of 
Niebuhr’s essays have been brought together for the first 
time. £16.95 

French Fascism 
The First Wave, 1924-1933 
Robert Soucy 

Drawing on French police reports only recently made, 
available, Robert Soucy demonstrates the existence of a 
large and important middle-class fascist movement In 
France prior to World War H. £22.50 

Grammar and Gender 

Dennis Baron i 

This lively history of the sexual biases that exist in out 
language also provides a fascinating account of past and 
present efforts to correct these biases by reforming usage 
and vocabulary. £19.95 

Citizenship without Consent 

Illegal Allens In the American Polity . , : 

Peter H. Schuck ahd Rogers M. Smith \ ' - 

In this controversial book, Schuck and Smith argue that 
America's liberal democracy is ; based on the notion of. 
political membership by consent and that citizenship by 
birth is Inconsistent with this commitment. 

Cloth £22.50 Paper £6.95 

Lawyers for Hire ■ 

Salaried Professionals at Work • , , i 

' . Eve Spangler ■ . ; . ' 

. Drawiqgon in-depth Interviews with over a hundred staff 
attorneys In four Institutional settings. Eve Spftngler pres- 
e'nts an absoWng analysis of lawyer* as • 

tag on their treatment by and response to management. 

.£25.00 - . .V''"-' 


Veronese, Tintoretto 

} . v v . . 


/ ; volpihe Will beedme art indispensable, intrbtjudp : 
uOnfpjf'all students erabarkirig po the Study of.Yendttyl ■ . 
*- Anderson , Art International •' 'J ' i ;■ • / j 

ir.-^m:p a peri£22J0,' ' if.- J'- t i: 


Joining die Club. 

A History of Jews ahd Yale , .: •: V " 

■ DanA. Ored [: ' •••',• v .. • 

In a unique and richly informative addition : to Amenc^ 

; SucadOTali reli&ous. aifo culturai ^lory. Dan Oren , 
examines the College life of. Jew. at Ynte from * 6 ft* 1 ; 
. Sh graduate in 1809 td theVresenl tope; £30.00 

Christfanhing thp Rom^ Enipfre ^ /. 

A.O- lOfHQO, '•'’I ' .V ;V; : 

Ramsay MacMullen . ; ■ ! •. . , 

•: “Gently pforoc(rtlye' wrijwn m ■ 

1 instructive and atifotoble book op a Beta 
Henry Chadwick, fyitsldterary Suppfynad - ... , 

Y-; Nowin paper,^.^^;:-,;' : aV - ^ : 

. Hie Chi-istlans a* the ftomiOis T ^. 


Miracle in the Early Christian World 

A Study in Soriohistorical Method ! 

Howard Clark Kee 

“Essential reading for all who wish to pursue a genuinely 
historical reading of the New Testament texts. 
Christopher Tuckett, Theology" 

Now in paper, £9.95 

In Search of History 

Historiography in the Ancient World and the Origins of 
Biblical History 
i John Van Selers 

’ This Wide-ranging book compares biblical history writing . 
In Israel with a vast corpus of ancient Greek, and Near 
Eastern historiographic texts. 

Now in paper, £12.95 

Afro-American Literature in the 
Twentieth Century 

The Achievement of Intimacy 
Michael G; Cooke r 

: “Professor Cooke has performed ft significant service to 

• black ■ American . literary criticism.” ,' — i Arnold. 

Rampersad, Times Literary Supplement • . 

, Now ih paper, £8.95 

' • £an Modern War Be Just? .- f ; • f ' " . .( 

James Turner Jhkhsoh ■ v* • . v ' 

“Remarkable : . . A thoughtful and 6ven profound book, 
which can be warmly recommended." — Adam Roberts,- 
; NeWSqdety 
. Nqw iij papw; £8*95 

^ Foreign Relations in the l9jB0s 

‘ edited by Harry Heading ■ ' 

. . “A first-rate Introduction to thesubject for the nonspedal- 
. jg t " —- James R. ToWnsend, Journal of Aslan Studies 
, Now in tmper, JE8.95 ' ' 

Tj^and: A Short History 

. David K. Wyatt 

.-"A 1 basic resource for anyone interested in, the full sweep of 
Thai history. ; ■ .. ■ ’V- . ’ • '• •••!•■.. . 

' . ’ Now^ in paper, £12.95 , 

K^nfs Ti'aiiweodentadilde^ ' - ; n. 

. : E. Allison. 

". . . reaches it high standard IP learning and Insight alike’' 

I ■ ^ W/H; Walsh , ^ BhUosophtcat Books 1 

NoW In paper, £12.95 .. 1 

Discovering tbe Vernacular Landscape 

■ John 'firinckerhoff Jackson ■ 

“A vital and kcminal text" — .Robert HqSden; 
: '. v . Lantticnpe Design- *. 

NoW jfeper, W.95 .. . : ; 

Yale University Press 

13 feociford Square, London WC1B 31F 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 


A goad month for cowboy buffs, chaparral 
chaps, aficionados of the world as a Western. 
Especially enjoyable was Corazon Aquino in 
the Calamity Jane part, sweeping the rascals 
out of town at the head of an aroused crowd of 
People Like Us; I less liked the epilogue, 
where Ram Rawgun, head honcho of the big 
rancheros, who only took agin El Corrupto and 
his gang at the penultimate frame, says how he 
just dood it all for you little folks out there, and 
now he’d like to go and beat up on a few 
Comanches. 

No, I haven't been to the Philippines, not as 
such, though I identify with them of course, 
admiring Philippine geography, Pilipina ling- 
uistics, Filipino food; once, in an hour of 
domestic stress I attempted to distract people 
by snacking on a fertilized duck egg, the blue- 
plate special from my local but ephemeral 
Tagalog takeaway (Filipino restaurants don’t 
seem to last in London, and it may be the 
food); but even my omni-hospi table gorge, 
which smiles on silkworms and jellyfish and 
gapes like a baby seagull on a mess of elver 
stew, rose like a hackle at the prospect of a 
snootful of beak and pinfeathers. 

And only this minute the postcard I sent 
home from Borrego Springs, CA (a vintage 
year for the creosote bushes, thank you) has 
arrived a week after [ did, with (I hope it is just 
coincidence and not a heavy-handed nudge 
from the CIA) the magical superscription MIS- 
SENT TO MANILA. It could be the title of 
the noirest of Film noirs, with von Stroheim as 
the world-weary warlord from upstate Panay, 
and Dietrich as the Lady who is known as 
Luzon, the first film shot entirely through a 
bamboo shutter. Or it may be the opening of a 
remorselessly weltschmertzlich, zeitghastly 
biopome: 


they emerge unrecognizable even to the 
cook"): The Comedians was like a guidebook. 
There was Greene's Petit Pierre, a delicate 
little journalist (subversive? Government 
spy?) whose real name was Jolicoeur, who 
wrote knowing little paragraphs about tourists 
in the Petit Courier, the rum cocktails were 
made by limping Joseph, who, like Tiny Tim, 
did not die; we swam in the pool in the Carpen- 
ter’s-Gothic hotel with the Barrymore suite, 
though there were no dead Cabinet Ministers 
in it when we swam. Pigs rootled among the 
unfinished architecture of Duvalierville, for 
which the money had not so much run out as 
run away. An economic mission from the 
Organization of American States was staying 
there: earnest slightly hysterical men rrying for 
months to find a way of getting some of the 
money to the people who needed it. At last 
some sort of arrangement had been come to, 
there was to be a ceremonial signing, the Presi- 
dent himself would appear (“and I shall have to 
shake his hand”, complained one of the eco- 
nomists with disgust). As we sat at breakfast 
among the carpentry and bougainvillea, 
spooning up avocado and grapefruit, a ten 
year-old boy in neat shorts (Jeunesse Duva- 
lierienne?) appeared with a message for the 
delegates. The President had a cold and the 
meeting was postponed. . We had a plane 
to catch just after breakfast, and left the ex- 
perts to their consternation: they may have 
stayed there for years. I don’t think I dreamed 
any of this; but I admit that when the movie 
came out I thrilled with recognition until some- 
one told me it had been shot five thousand 
miles away, in Benin. I hope Graham Greene 
gets to go back, too. 


television itself. When the going got tough, it 
was the scientists who cracked. For twenty 
hilarious minutes it became increasingly clear 
that they didn't know where they or the 
spacecraft were or when: there seemed to be a 
timelag between London and Darmstadt; 
“We’ve passed the points of minimum distance 
and maximum danger” affirmed James, trying 
to ignore the readout across his legs that 
showed forty-thousand kilometres to go; be- 
hind him appeared ravishing red and green 
blobs, like an early Jonathan or a late Karel 
Appel; no one would tell the commentators 
whether the pictures were coming straight out 
of space or out of storage. Was Giotto still 
painting away industriously or had he blown 
off course? “A superb evening for Europe - 
and Mullard Ltd” opined the expert from Mill- 
iard. Then did that mean that things were still 
working? No, not necessarily. By contrast, the 
novelists remained cool, confident and cohe- 
rent. I know whom I’d trust to pilot me through 
the eternal silences. 


Eliot colled the Word l„ the Da*. 

So I m envious of the tatTaSL,, 
envious of such «u pen al„p^™ *** 

who can conjure a whole book 

publishing concept, out of not-a-lorS' 
■nan here with an anthology ofshnnJgf ' 
in radway stations, if, to becaltaj W 
there s a video, a sit-com, a wathlaS 
and a set of give-away tumblers, sadmt® 
made him a huge advance; then agaiafe 
man who publiahed a dictionatyls^ 
few hundred wnrrf« oik.:* i * . 


Mls-sent to Manila in his fourteenth year • 

He learned to wiejd the kris and scorn ihe cross 
Fanning In Suffolk, till ihe soli turned sere 
He rode the punch, and found a doss in DIss. 
Alone in Buda, lime of Bela Kun 


But I wasin Haiti, in the depths of Papa Doc, 
when a faulty electric sign over the forlorn 
Customs Shed cried “DUVALIER - AJX ET 
OGRES". Forget Kingsley Amls's recent wise 
words about the fallacy that, fictional charac- 
ters have “originals", forget Greene’s disclaim- 
er ("boiled up in the kitchen of the unconscious 


Last Thursday I was privileged (I have a televi- 
sion set) to watch two of the most spectacular 
literary-astronomical encounters of our time. 
On one side Jaines Burke and Patrick Moore 
escorted spacecraft Giotto to his rendezvous 
(or rather his Comet-Halley-vous) with the 
hairy wanderer of the spaceways; on the other 
Martin Amis was fired into a close orbit around 
Saul Bellow’s Planet, and the two discussed 
whether this modern world under its bright 
technological sheen was not just a great dirty 
snowball. The pictures that were coining back, 
all parties assured us, although exciting, were 
untrustworthy, falsely coloured, in need of en- 
hancement and distorted by the medium of 
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Lhng Ling: setting the record straight 


I write, when I do, groaning and sweating with 
infacility, like a bantam trying to lay an ostrich 
egg, or more forcefully, a kiwi trying to lay an 
Aepyomis egg, clucking and cursing while the 
imhatched, uncounted chick is already fossil- 
ized in my (strictly literary) oviducts; some- 
times it takes a morning of labour and travail 
and digression and Angst, a tide of crumpled 
paper ascending from feet to knees, before I 
light on mots Justes like "cheque herewith” or 
“sorry for delay”. Am I really sony? If not 
really sorry, do I want it thought that I am 
sony? If I don’t want it thought that I am sorry, 
do I want it thought that I want it thought 
that . . . whining with doubt I touch firm 
ground and It shimmies away like jelly in a 
plate; I palpate the rocks of certitude and they 
turn to mud or melted chocolate. How many 
Hs in “with”? Is the word “delay" English or 
what: run it round the mouth a few times and it 
turns Venusian. Isn’t “herewith” an Anglo- 
Saxon legal term for the right to shear moles on 
your cater-cousin’s socage? Wasn’t Herewith 
the Czech a Viking who daringly lead his fleet 
of draged-beaked foam-riders up the Vltva, 
stupor slpyachprum, who ruled Bohemia until 
defenestrated by hiw ownthegns at the Castle 
of Stay Gezy? The painfully constructed 
confection of phrase and sense turns to a pease 
pudding of delirium, a verbal junket, what 


pinguid; and their (often) patient reX 
I recall vividly the exact traffic Kb 
Chinatown where I conceived planned nb. 
ted, copy-edited and all but completed foS 
was heavy) My Hundred Best Wok Joke Ag 
I ve been cuddling it to myself all these m 
We got all kinds of wok: punk wok, Biigbta 
wok, wok of ages with the deft handles 
populi, our cheapest line. We got wokokosr 
bawoque wok, Ayers wok for Anstnfea 
epistemologists, woks in beauty like the rapt 
all night wok shops (that’s wok awadfc 
clock), and just a closer wok with thee. We tot 
gay jokes (a wok on the Wilde. side), It £ 
cannibal jokes (wokking my baby back ta 3 
Tantalus jokes (ray daddy woks me) add cm 
Irish literary jokes: what do you get if pi 
stir-fry a mess of linguistic roots? Finnew 
wok, be the powers. 

The trouble with this kind of assocafc 
lava-flow (out of the cradle endlessly mi. 
king), is that ten seconds of creative ra gra 
provides enough restaurant names (the mk- 
kery, where e’er you wok, wok a little faster)(s 
last an entrepreneurial (the wox works) ffe 
time, without counting the abstruse ones fie 
Peters (on this wok I shall build) or the band 
(don’t knock the wok, Lambeth wok, Madiat 
will you wok). 

Well, there you are. It’s off my chest, Ik 
torch is passed, and now I shall never gel oda 
little book with illustrations by one of doe 
raonsyllabic cartoonists “brilliantly caught by 
GLUP’s inimitable pen” Just in time to Ik 
moon cake, and year-of-the-antlion market 
It could have been called Woks Intheflnd 
or Woks et praeterea Nihil, or Gefffrtf J** 
Woks off, depending on the market segaM 


we are targeting. 

Just the soy-sauce tie-ins alone would h 


made me rich. 


Jonathan Mirsky 



Before her death three weeks ago at the age of 
■ 'eighty-two, Dihg Ling, author of “Mong Ke”, ; 
.‘The Diary of Mis* Sophie?, Wei Hu and The 
Sati Shines over the Saftggan River . v was 
thought; of as. the leading: Chinese woman 
novelist of the twentieth century. In China,- 
literature is a serious business, and few writers' 
there have been Taken more keriously than she 
was; Among Chinese writers she had also speit 
probably the longest time, as a political prisbh- 
’er j she w^s. notable for haviiig been a captive qf 
both; /.Chairman-' Mao a&d .<fen^-alissimb , 
pdang Kd-shek. HBr official oblfuttfy, in the ' 
pajty’s self-serving style whfenitwishte both to : 
praise itself and to apologize , claimed Ufat ‘‘d6- 
splfe-hpr frustrations DtogUngkept her fajfo; 

'III' fh^ Pnmniitnicf 3— i'lJ Li v. ' 


anti-Faity [this is one of the Chinese equivalents of 
treason]; 195? - wrdngly labelled Rightist and ex- 
pelled from the party; 1966-7$- during the Cultural 
Revolution, kept in prison and isolated; 1979 - 
Spared, rehabilitated, ahd restored to party mem- 
bership. f 


lit ,t|ie CommuoistParty ind in thefx;ojtie , '..It ; 
then listed th$i bleakest, moments in hejt pareer: - 

.1933-36 - ImpHsbned by the Quonilndang fOUarit' 
Kai-shek's Nationalists); 1955 - wrongly ffraiged as 1 


The delicacy of her case is apparent in that 
the parjty did not dare to set her free until 1979, 
when-Mao had been dead foir three years. The 
vicissitude* of her life' between 1930 and 1979 
;Wqre a tremendous embarrassment to the lead- 
ership - a dose look at them blurred the party's 
' distinction between the; Chiang and Mao 
periods; if anything, the. post-revolutionary 
years turned but to have been worse for Ding 
Mng, and for writers generally, than the 
Guomlndang period. She herself indulged in 
only one publio moment of bitterness at {he 
■g# her twenty-two : year detention - "In the 
■ ■ e Guomindah g banned my books. Af- 

, r ^ ourselves banned them, " But In 
tiro same statement she remembered (he othdr 
writers who fold been ^ashed”, many of. 
them old comrades hq longer afive. “Did they 


• A 


n°vel since TH ji j 
An Introduction ' . 

Randali Stevenson , • . ; .!*; 

An InValuoble reference gu ide; to all the major 
novelrete of the past 50 yeare as wdl as imny 

of InM'lMt u '^ll*kn(' n ' ” ... %...*> 


'<1 


7T 7 1 .1. s wwwiBimny 

..Of ■*!» Its* well-known r* which provides 1 a 
iCpherenfecconnt of tire context of BrltisH fics 
tioii and its development du ring the period. . 
X19.95 hardback X7.95 paperback •; ■. ' 

256pp April " • J • 


New Books 

. WWMrni i 

A survey of princjixll writers *hd tbelr Worki ? 


all really deserve to be treated like dung?” The 
“we. ourselves" were Mao and his disciples, 

, many of them still in charge in 1979 (as they are 
today). But this' was two years before the par- 
ty’s verdict on Mao’s twenty-five years of "tra- 
gicerrort”. This was foe judgment in which his 
old comrades were to concede that they had 
been involved to a limited degree. In 1979 
therefore, the best foal could be said about 
Ding Ling was that it was good that she had 
returned from “obscurity”; in fact every writer 
In China, as well as most readers, knew exactly 
what had befallen her. The single allegation 
rejected by everyone was foe Gang of Four’s 
. assertion^ that Ding 'Ling! had been a spy for 
Chiang Kai-shek. !' ■■ ■ 

. In fact she had been- ^a revolutionary from the 
beginning.; Born in 1904- and left fatherless 
very youpg, foe w* brought up by her feminist 
/phar.a^w ln.a ."modem” school who 
joined the Communist Patty thnid yearn before 
v. her daughter . piim.Ling and an equally Ubor- 
^2°^ 1-Wend, modelling themselves on- 
Ibsens Nora, -prowled Nanking’s streets at. 


night, disguised as men or m prosttoto 
Almost as if she were determined to acua* 
fate enough material for a lifetime of nonfe 
Ding Ling entered into scandalous romance 
drank too much, and became the commofrln 
wife of the revolutionary writer, Hu Yep*. 
During the fate 1920s she published abort W 
ies about the sexuality of yourtg woBWi^ 
explicit for their time and place that she w 


vApuwi iUl Wlvll UUJV OHM JiWW 

came instantly famous - not to'iay dotoAfl 
“• - • • - — both aba 


(Rfth Edition),-. 

■ Sylvan Barnet • - , 1 i - . . 

- A clear, ednefef* mi iris «« j—J-i i • . . • ( 


‘V* JjUfTtCf : * . . . . •• - 




Batsford 4Hfokavdi^s^^u3 
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/S^hnnibBck jC 4,95 paperfa^k / ^ 
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“Meng Ke" and “Miss Sophie” are U — 
“liberated Noras”, and are partial attempt 
deal with the question of the Chinese critic v 
wondered what happened to. Ibsen'S ben* 
after she leaves lioibe. ••V- 
MengKe, the daughter of riiral gentry,?® 
' es to Shanghai and plunges into foe-gWj 
dangerous world of the.dnema, .Energy 
ambitio^, 'unsatisfied, fiUed wifo rp®^ 
..and even erotic hopes, she jjoon dlfopWJ*® 
foe men she meets think only ofaefoW . 
quest. Erotism followed by disappoint** 
the. theme, too, of“The Dlaiy of MlsaSop^ 
• The heroine is a ypung victim of tufe^ 
whtj> dismisses a worthy. Iqvcri 
ual liaison which soon disgusts her. 
Sophie, who considers life “my perwjjj 
thing”; looks back on her pasdonatO"”'. 
. valuable experience, and decides to 
!y”.;In foe novel, -We/ Hu( 1930). WjW 
about 'the conflict befwefo favo arm 
•tion, foe activist Wei Hu gives up his,lo«L 
foe cause. But Ding Ijng pays far 
; tion, to hiimfoi anguish than tiippUtical 
"stances. Indeed, Jt w*s her roDCC 0 ^. . 
'ofootion in foef midst of social 
.mnfojpUtg Ling’s reputation; ' 

.fooughj that would eventually bring 
icolljsioti with! the party. S ‘ , 

•• T ' -i'i-ff-'-.! ■’ 1 :- ,i :=' • 
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-Hitler's Apocalypse' 

e r - Alan Milward’s review of my book 
mer’s Apocalypse: Jews and the Nazi legacy 
[iinuary 31) is a depressing example of how 
Mis and intolerance towards contrary views 
m sometimes distort the judgment of serious 
scholars. His extremely muddled attack on my 
book contains a number of major errors, 
misunderstandings and distortions which re- 
quire correction. 

First, bis distinction between Hitler and the 
Nad Party Is quite irrelevant to the question as 
to why the Jews of Europe were murdered. 
Within the top leadership of the Party there 
ns no opposition to this policy, and Mflward 
himself concedes that Hitler “determined the 
massacre of the Jews". Second, on key ideolo- 
gical questions like the fate of the Jews, Hitler 
ns not just “one part of a complex, 
polycentric, governmental system” but its 
pivot and driving-force. Since the school of 
historians called “functionalists" do not discuss 
the Ideological content of Nazi antisemitism in 
any depth (which is one of the major themes in 
my book) but focus more on the mechanics of 
how the Holocaust came about, there was no 
need for me to engage in polemics about their 
work - which I respect but disagree with. 

Contrary to what Milward says, I do not at 
all Ignore context but carefully examine the 
international and domestic factors which pre- 
vented Hitler from even attempting to carry out 
fe exterminatory design between 1933 and 
1939. There is a whole chapter in my book on 
these constraints. Did Milward read it? 

To suggest, as Milward does, that 2,000 
years of Christian Judaeophobfa were 
irrelevant to the Holocaust is an incredible 
Mtemeot that iio serious scholar of antisemit- 
am can uphold. Not only did Nazism con- 
xtauly build on this heritage (for example, 
to use of the blood-libel, the identification of 
lews with the Devil , etc), but, as I show, Hitler 
m projected to the public as a Christian 
utisemite and identified himself with an 
Aiyanired Jesus. Milward not only white- 
*ashes Christian responsibility but also 
ipores the other side of the coin - my 
explanation as to how and why Hitler later 
toned anti-Christian - airily referring to 
'equivocal double-talk” , Instead of addressing 
my argument. 

It is quite false to say that I make a “great 
kap" In time from Hitler to the present. On the 
“Ptary, I document how Nazi patterns of 
antisemitism immediately after 1945 contamin- 
ated the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe as 
* e *l ** Ihe Arab world .- where the seeds were 
xkeady present during the Nazi era itself. As' 
ay hook makes clear, this “Protocols of Zion” 
style of intisemitism was grafted on to already 
acting indigenous patterns of Jew-hatred in 
“We sedeties, 

Milward’s manner of quoting from my book 
“highly tendentious and undermines foe 
. f^hjhty of his whole review. A quotation 
^>j Amin ei Hussein! relating to. the 
■affinity between National Socialism and Islam 
“Presented as if I wrote that the Fiihrerprlfizip 
{ . °P^ T Nazi attitudes are “essentially Isla- 

i ** Yiitues”.,^ What kind of scholarship is this? 

umtrajy to the impression Milward gives, I 
; .call Khomeini, Saddam Hussein, 

: Gomulka or ldi Amin “fascists", or 

even *foeus of the Nazis". Noy do I 
jounce "much of the world as antisenutic or 
^’ZiOnlstV’i gut I do show how these 
! have cynically exploited theories of a 

: 2”?. ^Id-conspiracy under foe mask of 
t° defame and blacken : the 
- /"^ People; L also document how the 
2^%P0 sH 945 rhetoriccalling for the 

, bf Israel is a continuation of Hitler- 

^^h^folfom. Milward has only to consult 
.. . NatiOhs documentation and to listen to 

' fcS wifoOUt UltCITUpH. 

rViSS^ : ' fforfot industrial dispute, 
foe print unions having voted not to 
• : S'P'; ti*«j typeaetting or printing arrMee- 
f rea *"’ tyfo fa foe 

tttd abroad, haveexperienced 
; : °^fa falx^g tbrir copies; While 
steadily, anyone qh- 
istfoi to ; buy the paper to 


deapiMidtoteipptotol 'siiiipdri^Vba . ' rUPE 
|*.?yfoifol^.l)efolls appMr on page 313. 


some of the speeches made in that body today, r 

to assure himself that my documentation is ^ 
only the lip of the iceberg. gj 

Finally, what is one to make of a reviewer vi 
who can write that Israel “behaves abroad in 
[sic\] with a cruel brutality at least the equal of n i 
that of its enemies"? I have some sharp ti 
criticisms in my book for certain Israeli tf 
policies, but this kind of generalization lets the n 

cat out of the bag. a 

It is indeed saddening that Professor Mil- si 
ward should have used my book for this kind of g 

settling of accounts instead of confronting n 
fairly, squarely and on its merits the evidence t< 
that I produced for the continuity of a radical b 
and murderous antisemitism into our day. j] 

ROBERT WISTRICH. 11 

Department of History, Hebrew University, Mount r 
Scopus, Jerusalem. c 

t 

Norman MacCaig and [ 

Hugh MacDiamud < 

Sir, - In Anthony Thwaite’s assessment of the , 
things I’ve written (March 7) he says I write in , 
Edinburgh Doric. I don’t. 1 

Doric means Scots and I’ve never written a , 

line in any language other than English. , 

Edinburgh English? Now what could that , 

mean? 

NORMAN MacCAIG. 

7 Leamington Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Sir, -What a pity Anthony Thwaite’s apprecia- 
tion of the poetry of Norman MacCaig (March 
7) is disfigured by an attack upon Hugh 
MacDiarmidl The bellicose persona cultivated 
by the late author of A Drunk Man Looks at the 
Thistle had its unpleasant aspects, but I am not 
aware that Christopher Murray Grieve ever 
did, said or wrote anything to merit a charge of 
megalomania (“repellent" or otherwise). 

The phrase “Scottish-Chaucerjan anli- 
quarianism’’ is also puzzling, and not only by 
virtue of its resurrection of a discredited 
epithet foir the fifteenth-century MaJcars. The 
Middle Scots ingredient lit their twentieth- 
century successor's poetic vocabulary is ex- 
tremely small. Perhaps Thwaite means merely 
that MacDlarmid wrote in Scots. If so, he 
repeats himself, as he has already contrasted 
the older poet to MacCaig on foe grounds that 
the latter “uses no Lallans". Or perhaps he 
does not know what he means. 

Thwaite admires MacCaig fof "checking up 
on appearance and reality”. If he checks up on 
the reality of MacDiamid’s poetry from the 
years 1922-32 he may also find MacCaig’s 
"loyalty” to his colleague less bewildering. 
There too a sardonic, reductive turn of mind is 
revealed, along with a remarkable facility for 
the . creation of images. No doubt A Drunk 
Man will appeal to Thwaite, who approves of 
verse with “plenty of wit, slyness ... and a lot 
of jokes”. 

Other parallels between the work of these 
poets may be nbted. For instance, the almost 
tendqr evocation of cosmic bleakness in sufo 
popular lyfacCaig pieces as “Toad" and “Stars 
and Planets” strongly recalls characteristic 
effects of MacDiamid’s earliest lyrics fa Scots. 
There correspondences- are Jess a matter of 
influence than of a profound kinship of 
mentality between two Scottish writers who 
Were,on terms of intimate friendship for thirty 
' yeatg. • ' 

7 Terrao^rattHn Hi 11 , Cork. Republicof 

■ 'Ireland; ■: 

Hardy 's Poems 

Sir, - Robert Wells is wrong in saying; fa his; 
review (March 7) of the Complete Poedcal. 
Works of Thomas Hardy, that all Hardy s 
volumes of poems were “originally issued by, 

- Macmillan".. His first two volume*,^ Wessek 
Pottos (1898) aitd Poemspf the Past and the : 

. Prisent ( j^); were fid* published by Haiper . 

and Brother&.io. London .fndjtow York.- 
; ■ ' • : ■ fedden tally, to. present “The . Complete 
P^tical Works" in forte: tipenstve volumea 
: without The Dynasis h like issuing Wprds- 
' :^rih‘a compfete poetical worits ¥(ithput Thy , 
;•! prelude j •' •’ ^1. ■' 

. ' rUpeRthaRtdayisI; V 
s M^ike-iI?-Swaietide , Northyorkflibe. p ■ 


Disease and the Novel 

Sir,— It was because I shared Iain McGilchrist’s 
view of the importance of language and of the 
individual that I objected to his criticism of the 
nature of Klcinman's language to divert atten- 
tion from Klelnman’s substantive points about 
the experience of the sick individual. What, 
more generally, 1 am inviting your readers to 
consider is that language, individual and 
sickness exist in a social context which many 
good novelists have presented and which 
medical'anthropologists in a modest way strive 
to analyse, both directly and at second hand. I 
hope those of your readers not already well 
informed on the subject will not be misled by 
the implication that medical anthropologists 
remain in their armchairs untouched by their 
own experiences of health and sickness and 
those of their friends, relatives, doctors and 
nurses. Most of them are involved in at least 
two, and many in three, of these areas of social 
experience as well as in direct observation and 
participation in hospital, clinic and household 
at home and abroad. Like nurses, they may 
see less death than doctors but more dying. 
Doctors are often trained to discount their own 
personal experience and that of their patients 
(illness), as well as culturally determined 
patterns of the performance of ill-health 
(sickness), and are taught to concentrate on 
the pathological disorder (disease) . Sometimes 
as patients we benefit from this; nt other times 
we suffer for it. Novels, anthropology, even 
apparently discredited literary criticism, as 
well as the reflexive experience or the healing 
professions, with, of course, adequate com- 
mand of language and concern for the indi- 
vidual, can, in my view, all help to clarify these 
social complexities. 

RONALD FRANKENBERG. 

Centre for Medical Social Anthropology, University 
of Keelc, Staffordshire. 


Sir,- Iain McGQchrist's intemperate rejoinder 
(Letters, February 14) is a tendentious, mis- 
reading of what I wrote. (Letters, January 3J) . 
to challenge his flawed interpretation of Ill- 
ness. Whatever transient feelings of Anglo- 
phobia were stimulated by the vicious culture 
bias in his letter were put tp rest by Ronald 
FrankenbergV unexpectedly supportive in- 
tervention (Letters, February 28). (Whoever 
can bring Frankenberg and me together js a 
friend to medical anthropology.) 

Having spent foe last fifteen years in . 
research and practice with more foan; 2,000 
patients suffering from chronic ilfoess, I do not 
think I. need McGllchrist to introduce me to 
"medical territory”. Blit perhaps he yjoyld 
benefit from a more extensive introduction to 
clinical practice that took him out of ’ foe . 
high-technology, intensive-treatment setting 
of the tertiary-care hospital where the patient 
he describes lies dying and into the community 
where the vast majority of the ironically ill 
live with their disabilities, seek medical care, 
and confront suffering and death- Stroke in the 
former setting, notwithstanding Mq Gilchrist's 
statement to the contrary, is an acute disease; 
in the latter it is qhronio, an inveterate way of . 
life:. .• 5 . > ■■ ■ '• 

1 invito McGilqhrist to see my padents with 
me, accompany me on clinical teaching 
rounds', spend : hours, 1 as I do, interviewing 
chronically ill patients in foeir homes. It would 
help him to become an empatbiewtthess of. the 
lives, of sick people (of human misery, mpre 
generally). That fundamental climcal .experi- 
enre' should convinca' him that illness, is 
inseparable from social conditions mid . per- 
sonal meaning, and as a consequence mean- 
ings; relationships and actions comp to influ- ; 
once recursively' foe biology' Of disease and 
therapy. This to what 1 meant by foe "symbolic 
reticUIum"; Intensive lisieping! to patients' 
accounts of their illness, experiences ban also ! 

; liberate a physician from an oyerly narrow, 

a 'a f .. iLai ' iMn Ml Vd S MB I J t •' 


stand this untoward outcome of socialization 
into the culture of biomedicine and can reform 
the teaching of doctors. It provides uncommon 
sense about medicine as social pTaxis because 
anthropological and sociological concepts 
force us out of the taken -for-granted, com- 
mon-sense world view taught in medical school 
and mirrored in the media. This is what 
ethnography is meant to accomplish, and 
social -science teaching in medicine is at heart 
ethnographic, an attempt to place the student 
in the patient’s world, to help him or her see 
how the broader sociopolitical system contri- 
butes to ill-health and constrains the health- 
care enterprise. Would McGilchrist inveigh 
against the uses of biological terminology 
as uncommon sense to talk about neuro- 
physiology of stroke? The purpose of applying 
the social sciences as a complement and 
corrective to biomedical science is to rethink 
medical theory and practice, and the education 
of doctors as a human enterprise. When 
medical students like McGilchrist learn to 
overvalue “hard” biomedical formulations of 
morbid anatomy and scoff at “soft” social- 
science formulations of illness as meaningful 
experience we are all losers: patients and 
families, physicians and researchers, medical 
students ami teachers. Most of medical prac- 
tice, notwithstanding the claim of biomedical 
science, is concerned with the "soft”: chronic 
illness, distress, the margins o( wellness, the 
body as an indcxical symbol of the social 
sources of human. misery. The challenge is to 
educate student physicians in the community - 
the proper teaching setting - not the hospital. 
Here literature should be the ally of 
ethnography. 

Mr McGilchrist, l can assure you the danger 
is real enough and it is present, right now, here 
in the house of medicine that you have entered; 
but it is not we who are the enemy. 

ARTHUR KLE1NMAN, 

Department of Anthropology, Harvard University, 
William James Hall, Cambridge. Massachusetts. 


Frank Hampson 


and practitioner, and from a comfoon falling in 
- the cafe of the chronically ill, delcgi lima lion of 
: the personal experience. of suffering. . , 

. Professdr Frankertberg to ndt foe only one tp . 
detects foitafoirigorii^ri fa McpUchrisps chse 
rignerto,that;asarieophytephy5ltian;*.he hais 
. ^Ireiidy tadfo t tfoW to irartSfortri the subject-? 
;jvJty oF the slck j»r^H :intq diseased' object. 

' Sdrial-scieh<» tenfohology is useful to under- 


Sir, .- Of course Frank Hampson deserved a 
better book than the one I wrote for him {The 
Man Who Drew Tomorrow, reviewed by Ruari 
McLean, March 7). All his impossible life 
Frank deserved belter than he got. Why, then , 
did I fall? 

Because by the time I got tp him Frank 
’ Hampson-had been utterly destxoyed. He was 
incapable of trusting either friends or. stran- 
gers. He. .couldn’t talk about Dan .Dare; 
.couldn’t, because to rehearse foe story, again . 
■■ would have driven him mad - 1 mean insane! 

• He foidme: “I dbn’t trust you; and I won’t be 
beholden to you.; -His son told m?; “I must 
actively dissuade jw-from writing this book.'’ 

' His wife could only say: "Oh what’s the use- 

let iL go!" What kind of betrayal could turn a 
.comic-strip genius (every week he made a mil- 
lion children happier) into a hounded, tortured 
soul?. Jt was mental torture: he had to watch 
while < moguls . destroyed his creation and 
fbbbedbim off about money. Ahd God knows, 
there was enough money in Dan Dare for 
everyone. 

So terrified was Hampson of “passing on this 
corrosive bitterness” (as he put it) that he re- 
signed himself to silence.. 

.. Marcus Morris and the rest were all honest 
do-gooders, keen to give little boys a paper to 
admire. So they latched on to Harapson’s Dare 
and stuck fourteen pages of (mostly derivative) 
mediocrity tp it in Hie hope that wfe schoolboys 
would become better people. The truth to told 
. in one sentence spoken py Marcus; Morn's tp 

• Hampson when foe artist stopped drawing 
,Darc., because he could earn more drawing the 
/advertising strip “Tommy Walls". -‘'Frank," 
’•Marcus begged him, "please go back to draw- 
ing Dan Dare, because without him there 

won't, be .a Tommy Walfa. ” 

V Who then,; Mr, McLean, “crepted” foe 
■ comic? : i .. 

ALA8TAJR CROMPTON, ' 

i9 The Drive, Esher; Surrey, ' / ' 

• ,Tlie 1985 K. ti. Widgate Prize (for a;book bn a 

• ' theme of Jewish concern), administered by the 

National Book League, was awarded to The 
Temple Scroll by the late Yigad Yad(n (re- 
viewed ip the TLS, May 3), • 
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COMMENTARY 

Oriental operations 


Roderick Whitfield 

The China Trade 1600-1860 

Royal Pavilion Art Gallery, Brighton until 
April 6 

Nash s Royal Pavilion in Brighton, at present 
swathed in scaffolding during restorations, is 
an appropriate venue for an exhibition of the 
China trade. Portraits of people and places as 
well as samples of the varied products, from 
porcelain to furniture, that proved so popular 
in the West, are on show in two densely packed 
galleries. The exhibition is confined to trade 
with Britain, excluding the wider European or 
American perspectives. Tea and the china 
from which it is drunk, a British institution 
since the eighteenth century, have their place: 
an enormous teapot (said to hold thirteen gal- 
lons) is set on o platform of tea-chests in the 
first display case. The lea-chests, from Shan- 
ghai, show an unbroken trading tradition, but 
even today a certain vagueness as to the exact 
origin of Chinese products seems to be indi- 
cated by the fact that the bowls of Twinings tea 
displayed below the portrait of Thomas Twin- 
ing are of Japanese and not Chinese porcelain. 

Paintings of Canton- until 1841 the only place 
other than Portuguese Macao where foreign 
traders were allowed to stay and erect ware- 
houses - show the waterfront with the British 
factory and its improvements - a colonnaded 
porch which was first enlarged and then given 
arches at ground level. It is a pity that a longer 
section of the great scroll from the library of 
George III could not have been displayed, to 
show the whole waterfront. Other paintings, 
mainly by anonymous Chinese artists, show (as 
Sir George Staunton, the first British ambas- 
sador to China, commented) "a brilliancy of 
colouring, the more surprising, as It is found to 
be owing to the more patient and careful 
levigalion of the same pigments which are used 
in Europe". There are views of Macao, the 
anchorage at Whampoa, the rapid growth of 
Hong Kong, jewel-like with ships at anchor in 
the bay, as Hong Kong still manages to appear 
today, and the Shanghai Bund together with 
the view from behind it, showing the extensive 
mansions and gardens already built by about 
1860. 

Less familiar and equally instructive are the 
two paintings depicting the trial of the Nep- 
tune's sailors who were accused of murdering a 
i Chinese citizen in a brawl in 1807. These are 
interesting; not just for the formality of the 1 
proceedings, with the Chinese magistrates - 
seated in the centre of the hall of the old British 
fectory, but for the portly gentlemen who are 
identified as the supercargoes, responsible for 
negotiations between the Western traders and 
the Chinese merchants of the Cphorig. How- 
ever demanding their jobs may at times have 
been,,, (heir ■ prosperous appearance recalls 
veorge Chiniiery’s remark that the former em- 
ployecs of the East India Company "spent six , ; 
months in Macao, having nb thing to do, and ' 
the other six months • in Canton, doing 
nothing". Chinnery him&elf is here, in a splen- 
didjy - idiosyncratic self-portrait from the 
A NWaL Pdrtrait gallery;.- him* near : 
Spoilum s portrait of Captain John Watts, in 
which every outline appears ebpeave, as-if en- . 
larged from a mi niEitu re;: Spoilum (or Spillen, '!’■ 
>^’Splium) l 'liaivmei|tlyv1^n’ , idaiidfiQd as V i 
Guan Zuplin from. Nanhai, who visited Europe : v i 
r and America and was ope of the . first: Can- 
.ronese artists to execute portraits in the West- j 
, .• cni idiom. A whole cast of characters is asseiti- ' 

Wed through the works of these Chinese pain- • ] 
ters and their, successors, some of whom, like ■« 


these alone show the gloomy reality and the 
ceaseless labour of the shipping season, ip a 
vast darkness where the only light comes from 
the doorway on the alley outside, through 
which the architecture of the waterfront is just 
recognizable. 

Those of the traders who took the trouble ' 
had plenty of opportunity to pursue their in- 
terests, especially in natural history, despite 
the impossibility of travel in the interior. 
Drawings such as those commissioned by John 
Reeves, Assistant Tea Inspector from 1812, 
were to be followed by a host of albums of 
flowers, fruits, boats butterflies and other sub- 
jects. the best and earliest of which are often on 
European paper. This was preferred by the 
customers to thin Chinese papers until they 
were seduced by the novelty and velvety tex- 
ture of pith “paper”, which is actually a veneer 
and far more fragile than either. Reeves’s dis- 


cernment and direction, as well as the way in 
which he was well served by his Chinese infor- 
mants, are admirably clear from the sheet of 
drawings in watercolour of crabs, part of a 
series of crustaceans, molluscs and fish now in 
the Natural History Museum and far less com- 
mon than the flowers and fruit in similar collec- 
tions. The Chinese common name of each spe- 
cies is inscribed below them: the diminutive 
laohuxi or tiger crab, the incense-burner crab, 
the mountain crab: not a land-dweller, this, but 
with a shell curiously formed like an archaic 
representation of a mountain, such as might 
have been done by a Chinese artist in the sixth 
century ad, or on the back of a bronze mirror 
of the Tang dynasty, 

John Reeves’s industry, though here seen in 
such a small sample, makes one regret the 
absence of another figure, more colourful but 
equally enthusiastic about the country out-of- 





Egyptian motifs 


Julian Rushton 

GIUSEPPE VERDI '/ 
Alda 

Grand Theatre , Leeds 


. ; — -I V »1 rruuiu, ling 

Lamgua, could turn their bandies welt to 1 a 
delightful varaion 1 qf Ingres’s “La Orande pda- 
lisqiieV fes io ^corous portraits; of Chines* 

ladie sandAmeri^insea-captalnsbu don *d im 
tq the neck. Byco ntrast.t hot idysel soft waive 
pictures illustrating the growing and processing 
of tea 1 , cotton, etc, have an air of . unreality • 


r-* rrr, 57 


Opera North's new Aida does not shirk the 
issues of one of Verdi’s most sombre concep- 
Uons, in which the tragedy of Aida, Amneris 
and Radames Is.played but against a back- 
ground of racial and cultural, as Well as. milit- 
ary antagonism. This is admirably conveyed in 
wh production by costumes appropriate not to 
® ancient Egypt byt to the time of the opera’s 
- r Composition.The legacy of this period is with 
us still, but. contemporary relevance ^ i nsjnu . 
ated rather; than thrust upon us. Amonasro 
appears a swarthy Bedouin. Pharaoh a “civil- 
r tzedv governor distinguished not by the crown 

of wlyich fee speaks but by a : smart Ted fez* 

,| Kadam,es .lightly; bearded despite the compos- 
fe a f, Egyptians^ must be clean-- 
^ shaven, \i J Europeanized, offiior. Amneris 
: apd her neWy apparel]*# retinae 'complete 
. pi^ of, colonial, decadence, fortunate to re- 
sist so. determined an invajlbr, Philip.proWse 

■ w . ho 1)0111 ‘NW and dippts, nevertheless de- 

, plojra traditional Egyptian i motifs to build - 
strong Images appropriate io the 

lenNike interior, obe^ks, Land ' espe^llyk 
'! Ads threc and. Jfour are oppressively 
.domlhawd^by me' *hlch enfbrce^drtmatic 

tolt Is ip Wdlgent. these Infer , 
reels tqke place In semi-darkness,' 

■ eij unexpected contrast: 1 Instead 


np room even for a token procession. This is 
forgivable when the chorus and orchestra are 
in full cry,, although the hero’s entry on the 
lower level, otherwise occupied only by Aida, 
is absurdly modest. The ballet problem’ 
however, has not been solved. There are no 
dancers, doubtless a useful economy; another 
might have been the elimination of their music. 

> The shorter ballets are given over to plausible 
ritual and tq stylized play among the singers. 
The mam ballet, during the procession, is de- 
to , Amneris ’ 8 retinue seen tormenting a 
blindfold Aida in full view of priests, king and 
populace (some of the audience, not surpri- 
singly, interpreted this as comic relief). The 
music is undoubtedly seductive, but it would 
have been better to omit than obscure it by 
such, gratuitous business. It was, moreover 
unfair to Aida, who at this point, although she 
is on stage,;. ought to, be conserving her 
. , strength. 1 . •/. y , 0 

. ; : Fatigue may fedeed fiave.caused vbcal prob- 
te fe* for ■Wilhelmiria Fernandez in fee third 
1 night she' seemed over-tenise 

ah.d lost control of some high, quiet passages It 
was at this^poiiit too, that David Uoyd-Jobes’s 
committed conducting might have relaxed its 
. pac^and allowed freer rein tp the singers. The 
; woodwind of the EngUsh Kortbem Phjlharmb- • 

■ ohoi? C f notably the 
• flags’ oqlyfe H lt^that they are too 

of the act sounds not ' 
‘ jnAgicaV but fusfiy, Fernandez, ian Aida all the ■- 

^Wbrtenf scene- fbe- . 


X ,amu riuu cKgeest, once a canine 

?nH T na A? h -° emigrated to Sraikcw 

and took United State, 
appointed Chief of the Dutch EatZL? 
pany ,n Hong Kong. Van Btarn,^ 
was dispersed at Christie-sonFridsv ft? 

15 nnd Saturday, February 16, 

perb collection was made by Mr V»S! 
during his late Residence in China, ^ 
Course of his extensive Travels thrumiZ 
Vast Empire: The principle Pw 3* 
Forty large Volumes of BeaulifuiDaS, 
about One Thousand Eight HuadtS 
of which. Four Hundred are difTertm^ 
the Chinese Empire ... ", Hems stHlania 
in the British Museum (two volumes tf ft 
drawings each of landscapes, chiefly in #3 
China), and in various public and private* 
lections, and it is a pity that he coddnotkn 
been included. 

The interests of van Braam, Reevu * , 
others were chiefly scientific and coramral 
or simply curious as to the manners ud® : 
toms of the Chinese: there was Utile or vi 
opportunity for exploring the fine arts, » ’ 
dally painting and calligraphy, as tbeyvn ! 
understood by the Chinese themselves. Ik I 
only subject in the traditional Chinese [duni j 
a panel of ink bamboo, consigned to ibcceifiy : 
in a mid-nineteenth-century view of Tbigqut 
workshop. But there were other con lieu nl i 
Chinese culture besides tea and porcehfcfc 1 
second room of the exhibition contains aha, 1 
furniture and textiles, among which twoofRc j 
most handsome examples are a bureau bod- j 
case and a secretaire bookcase, designed di 
European models but made by Oke* 
carpenters using native joints and the m 
hardwoods glowing in surface and cofouf.iM 
we now know in traditional Chinese fviraiMi 
Traditional painting was similarly adapted* 
European needs in the production of pa 
sheets of hand-painted wallpaper, a fine® 
pie of which from the Royal Pavilion hihw 
view, though sadly hidden behind a itorca 
of silver. . 


forceful Amonasro; but the triumph of 
evening belongs to the Amneris of j 
Burgess, versatile in voice (and hajlpflf 
overdoing the chest register), meircurialfn i 
ture and facial expression. She 6vtn coaqi 
the stairs, scuttling up and down in £ 
act, undeterred by her long dress, displ# 
feverish intensity worthy of StrausJ's ft* 
This will be a splendid Alda wheiiit has# 
down a little; frirther performances in L* 
during March are followed by su &AP 
divided between Manchester, Nottiapu 
and Hull. They should not be missed: 1 


Recent volumes in fee series of opei*j 
published by John Calder in assodatiaiaj 
English National Opera an^ fee KoyiH 

House include Number 33, JafM-J* 
Katya Kabanova (128pp. Paperback, u f 
4081 1) j which, contains fee librCttUfp 
operas in. Czech and in' English trtasaW 
Otakar Kraus and Edward Downes {Jem 

'i Vrthrinnva} add < 


UMMU XVfHUS 4ilU CUWOIU J 

Norman Tucker {Katya Kabanova) a® 
on Janfifiek’s works by Karel Briisait A 


on Janafiek’s works by Karel 
Jonge, John Tyrrell and Chari® 81 
Other vbluiiiis in fed serf?* ^ 
Wagner: Partfal ( 127 pp. :,£3. d 7l45 
Which contains fee translatioji.of the 
AridreW'Pqrter and essays by R oWn ™J 
M, id* Turf , Imseery 


Music’’)' .arid 'a feematip gujde to 
tiorial Friend; arib Numbcr 3d, w#* 
' Barber of Seville aid Moses 

which provides, te^d and 

J. Dem and John aid 


of the. operation; and 
happily uitfpduc*d a broad balustraded walk 
with potted plants in the middle of the cottpii- 
harvest. A notable exception is provide^ by [he 
two paintings showing the arriviglijahd : th;e,TC‘ ' 
packingof the tea i n thc ware housosatCapibbt ’ 




assays oyjonn ueamnog? 

^l^gbld’AThe^ 

-Tl Ispo^rapb^ . an^ - o ' pi 
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Deep despondings 


North of the wall 


P eter Kemp 

Yoke*: The Moronic Inferno 
Channel ^ 

Apocalyptic attitudinizing - the bane of some 
^er Voices programmes - was what most 
bedevilled The Moronic Inferno, the first de- 
bale in the new series, Modernity and Its Dls- 
t&tnis. Borrowed from Wyndham Lewis by 
Saul Bellow, then from Bellow by Martin 
Amis, to describe contemporary American 
culture, the phrase “the moronic inferno" is a 
hand-me-down. True to this, the programme’s 
debaters- Amis, Bellow and the new presen- 
ter, Michael Ignatieff- were undeviatingly un- 
original In their cheerless comments on “just 
what the world is coming to". 

Bellow's case is thnt there has been a “thin- 
008 " of our humanity, an “impoverishment 
within", caused by malign external forces, 
prominent among which is television. As cul- 
prits for what he, too, sees as a sorry decline, 
Amis favoured the Bomb and politicians eager 
to appear on television rather than hurrying 
bo n», as of yesteryear, to translate the Aeneid. 
Deploring the cameras to the cameras, the two 
■cd cut curious figures. “Our bite noire, the 
TV", as Bellow had it , was a hobby-horse they 
found it hard to get off. The tendency of teen- 
qen to button-punch from one programme 
lo another was cited as evidence of the chaos 
(battering American society. 

It would have been hard to imagine anyone 
taking such contributions very seriously - if it 
Wat been for the presence of Michael Igna- 
tieff in the studio. Using body-language 
reminiscent of a tic-tac man in slow motion, he 
ostentatiously signalled that complexity and 
seriousness were on hand. Theatrical 
9<tadings and clenchings of fingers mimed a 
mental getting to grips; fist under chin and a 
npt gaze conveyed the need for urgent concen- 
tration. Given the unrelenting banality of the 
fetements eliciting this pantomime, the effect 
•Wt always without its suggestion of ridi- 
Likewise, there was something deflating 
blgnatieffs habit of re-stating his guest’s 
Ptohudes with more directness than they’d 
■fewd themselves. 


on revisited 


Zachar y Leader 

CHARLES WOOD 

JJteoa From the Garden of Allah 
^fewdyTheatre 


p^glas, the middle-aged screenwriter pro- 
Charles Wood’s new comedy, 
had a . film produced in ten years. 
£™>gh he. still makes good money writing 
that don’t get shot, and has a respect- 
JHefeing of Hollywood credits to his name, 
m danger of becoming what his agent calls 
'“English writer pf the Sixties’’. When the 
1 r*J°P° n *» he is ensconced in what is obvious- 
Chateau Mprtnont Hotel, just above the 
Strip, |The time is 1982, so be would no 
nave a' view of the revolving statue of 


pjjjhla the Friendly Moose (Jay Ward 
^^dmns), nor,; of course, would there be 
SS? ata ^’ not evcn * scraggy palm, of the 
of Allah* for over fifty years a legen- 
rvJMnt Qllc vieux HollyiVood, When the 
g^^as (cvell^d in 1959, it became Lytton. 
for a whi|e, thep another -bank; until 
fee site is occupied by a ten-million- 
J^/j^PVterfeed health complex featuring i 


1 'feat the studio (Wagner, Bean, 
nl) wants of him. Is he really supposed 
Of His adaptation of Vile Bodlds 


“All coherence is gone", Bellow lamented 
during his cataloguing of modem calamities. As 
a aide coeur , it might have carried more force 
if it hadn’t come from someone whose own 
statements took such forms as “The real thing is 
an unquenchable need that never stops gnawing 
at you and, when you feel then, excuse me for 
using the word ’transc-’, you feel that you're 
being transcendent in that lousy sense, when 
you are, when you are fully expressive, that's 
when it happens to you, then you say it, then 
you, you're satisfied that you've done the right 
thing.” Density of this kind was further fogged, 
amid a welter of “kind of ’s and “in a sense"s, 
by the programme's penchant for blurring 
things together: present-day American socie- 
ty, for instance, was constantly referred to as 
though it were interchangeable with all West- 
ern societies and, indeed, typified contempor- 
ary global experience. 

The vague and vast, especially when of a 
somewhat doleful nature, seemed to hold par- 
ticular fascination for Ignatieff, fond of ex- 
patiating on such large figments as “the mod- 
ern self ... a self that has appetites but no 
centre, desire but no inner rule”. Amorphous 
bugbears - such as “the inner primordial dis- 
agreement” that manifests itself in “a kind of 
loneliness, the deep gnawing loneliness of a 
very gregarious, very busy, very active kind of 
social life" - appeared to haunt him. At one 
point, rather like a medium soliciting credence 
in some nebulous phenomenon at a seance, he 
excitably demanded of his guests, “But don't 
you feel it? Don't you feel it in the culture, a 
kind of loneliness in the culture?” 

With the dismal willingness to acquiesce in 
one another's clichds that hallmarked this 
programme. Amis and Bellow concurred. 
Listening to their portentous and synthetic- 
sounding despondings one recalled the lines: 
“Let us set aside the fact that such convictions 
in the mouths of safe, comfortable people play- 
ing at crisis, alienation, apocalypse and des- 
peration, make me sick. We must get it out of 
our heads that this is a doomed time, that we 
are waiting for the end, and the rest of it, mere 
junk from fashionable magazines." That the 
man who wrote them. In Herzog, Saul Bellow, 
was now participating in just such a charade of 
Angst was the one genuinely worrying index 
of decline that the programme provided. 


For all its attendant luxuries, being in Doug- 
las’ position is not easy; but he is not an easy 
man to begin with. Nigel Hawthorne, bulging 
uncomfortably out of his swimming-trunks, 
plays his part with firm comic authority, wittily 
trashing local stupidities, exploding in peese- 
like paroxysms of envy and paranoia, dis- 
tractedly soothing and cajoling Barbara. Bar- 
bara (Glenda Jackson) thinks she has come for 
a vacation, but Douglas is neurotic and wants 
her there to answer the phone, massage his 
back and ego, inspire and steady him. , 

The first actopens with an edgUy star-Struck 
monologue from Barbara. This is delivered 
by Miss Jackson at distraclingly . break-neck 
speed. Then Ralph Koltai’s clever set swivels 
into a finely understated hotel interior, and 
Douglas and Barbara begin bantering. By the 
second act, which takes place the next day, 
Douglas has completed thirty pages of his re- 
write, and Is steady enough to venture outside. 
He and Barbara go for a wa|k anq ore promptly 
arrested: j ' one of the play's several cliches 
(there are plso jokes , about artificial grass; 
Mace; and pl&stto food). . A rush of quasi^ 
apocalyptic incident follows, is if to compen- 
sate for the iimle»nes& of Act One: : the 
hookers qh fee Strip , hold a demonstration; 
aVpolice helicopter swings over, the hqtel (a 
fine effect this); arid a blpdc ; peeping-Tom 
peers out at Barbare. fr° m ^ Hf™. “ e 
shrubbery.' The play, degenerates into ^bfe 
lous diafribO, and fee interests of the flgt act 
-the : contrast between’fee old otArem Ho[1y- 
wood and [he new, Dougl^s>^ay^ 
cortfctfouaness, theveaay good-htimput^f _ fe® 
maitfage^disappear. This is Wood s thife play 


John Wilkes 

DAVID RUDKIN 
The Saxon Shore 
Almeida Theatre 

The Fall of Rome is a great theme. To portray 
it by any means one must select not only sub- 
ject, but also time and place. Yet one event 
always beckons: on August 24, ad 410, the 
Goths of Alaric entered Rome at the Porta 
Salaria, assisted, it was alleged, by a noble- 
woman who could not bear to witness the suf- 
ferings of her fellow citizens under siege. Be- 
fore that catastrophe , but in the same year, it is 
reported that the emperor Honorius, then rul- 
ing from Ravenna safe behind its marshes, 
wrote to the communities of Britain instructing 
them to take over responsibility for their own 
defence. That abdication is generally taken to 
mark the end of Roman Britain, though in fact 
the provinces of Britain had been cut off from 
the rest of the Empire ever since a huge num- 
ber of Germans had crossed the frozen Rhine 
near Mainz into Gaul on the last day of ad 406. 

In passing it might also be noted that Honorius 1 
letter was probably not addressed to Britain 
but to Bruttium, which nt the time was, like the 
rest of Italy, threatened by the Goths of Alaric. 

Both the German invasion of 406 and the 
letter of Honorius are introduced as decisive 
events in 77ie Saxon Shore , a new play by 
David Rudkin. They are shown to cause tor- 
ments of fear and a feeling of desolation among 
a small community of Saxons transported from 
their sinking homeland on the coast of Ger- 
many to guard a stretch of Hadrian’s Wall in 
return for lands to cultivate. (Those familiar 
with Roman Britain must overcome some con- 
fusion on this point since the Saxon Shore Litus 
Saxonicum of the play's title refers not to the 
old northern frontier created by Hadrian but a 
new system of coastal defence for .south-east 
Britain between the Wash, and Southampton 
Water.) For all the exhortation of their Christ- 
ian priest (Jonathan Kent) theirs is a struggle 
for-survival on the bleak uplands of the central 
sector of Hadrian's Wall. Their own post on 
the Wall, Milecastle 42, may truly have been 
for them the “Anus of the Universe”. Today its 
remains at Cawfields near Greenhead, impecc- 
ably consolidated by the former Ministry of 
Public Building and Works and protected by 
law as an ancient monument; are an agreeable 


place for a picnic by visitors to (lie Wall. 

The action of the play focuses on the tor- 
ments and aspirations of the young Athdark 
(Gerard Murphy). Unlike his long-suffering 
mother (Pauline Delany) he cannot recall the 
humiliation of their transportation to Britain 
and strives for the identity of a genuine Roman 
through a knowledge of Latin. As he gazes 
fondly on his beloved territorial uniform he 
even contrives an authentic context for the 
vocative case - “galea. O helmet!" - that once 
so baffled the young Winston Churchill. 
Athdark 's Roman identity is at this early stage 
not threatened cither by the “Brits” across the 
Wall, or by the carping Roman NCO (John 
Rogan) of the “you horrible little man 1 ' varie- 
ty, and least of all by his fellow Saxons who raid 
the coast of Britain. Yet as if all this, and the 
evident collapse of Roman rule in Britain, 
were not enough, Athdark must bear the guilt 
of transformation into a werewolf through a 
darker, nocturnal side of his nature. Sum- 
moned by the barbarous Cambyses (Ian 
McDiarmid, deputizing at short notice for the 
Indisposed Robert Eddison) for a bloodthirsty 
raid across the Wall he is struck by a Brit’s flint 
ax eh eat! which lodges in his side. Then he has 
to conceal the agony of his festering wound as 
he wakes to Ills daytime existence as a Christ- 
ian, Roman, Saxon, Briton. Later, in his de- 
lirium, he wanders north of the Wall to what 
see ms a land of perpetual spring and is cured of 
his agony by a Celtic princess (Joely Richard- 
son). Athdark’s subsequent and tragic relapse 
into nocturnal savagery evidently signifies his 
reaction lo (be treacherous Romans revealed 
to be scuttling from their abandoned colony, 
with everything they can possible carry (“pity 
we can't take the mosaics with us”). 

If one may set aside the more obvious alleg- 
ory for Rudkin's own native Ulster, the. play 
gives a powerful rendering of the pathetic 
hopes and the inevitable doom of those 
stranded by the receding tide of empire. Such is 
1 . th e power of the au thor *s im agination . that the 
actors (most of whom play more than'oite part) 
respond, under Pierre Audi's direction, to the 
many changes of mood, tempo and language. 
The sloping megalith of the stage (designed by 
Hildegard Bechtler) evokes a more primitive 
age than ancient Rome but the lowering bare 
wall behind, with its many repairs and blocked 
doorways is , albeit of London brick rather than 
sandstone, just right; for Hadrian's Wall ih its 
; last phase of occupation. 


Leave it tp the boys 


Sean French 

LYLE KESSLER ' 

Orphans ■*. 

Hampstead Theatre •; ’ . . ' “ ’ - ' * ■ 

Lyle Kessler’s play Orphans is.the first; of. a 
series of planned co-productions betweeri-the 
Hampstead Theatre and fee.’ Steppenwolf 
Thfcatre. Company of Chicago. This company 
has not previously been seen in London and it 
is perhaps appropriate feat the play chosen to 
inaugurate fee partnership is so derivative that 
it provides >iitgally an anthology, of the com- 
pany’s pfovious successes. Orphans unfqlcjs in 
the bizarre Philadelphia house of two brothers, 
Philip wd Treat; refugees from reality and the 
plays ofSam Shcpard. Philiphas been deluded 
by Treat into believing that he is allergic tp fee ‘ 
.outside world, so he speeds his days guzzling 
Helhnann’s mdyorinaise and biding In fee 
Closet while hfs brother gdei opt pickpocketing 
to support fedm. Trent attempts fo hjt thte big 
time by kidnapping a mystorious dninken 
businessman. iWman escapes jutd instead of 

reporting the brothers to the police, becomes a 
benign dlctflior ln thp Itpuw, paying Treat a ; 
:ltfge salafyfora job which only gradually bet, 
comes cleari In case, any spectators ijaye been 
Jlowtd gel fee point, jthls JPinleresqut Intruder 

ii caUed Haro!d..l^o :bnB who knows Harold 

pjnter'a r &e: Careutker or; : Sam Shepard 1 * 

Ttue.iVesr (ificent Steppenwolf producdonS) 

n the; 


wright i but it will, have quite the opposite View 
of the modern American actor. Kevin Ander- 
son as. Philip, springs around the set like a 
. caged animal, bubbling with curiosity for any- 
thing from outside the house. Jeff Fahey's 
Tfeat is by turns the loving protector and fren- 
zied tormentor of his brother; the latter perso- 
na espressed' with startling violence, fists bal- 
teriug against K t he floor and walls. Both actors 
perform with an energy that is almost over- 
whelming in a small theatre. 

Having said that, the performance of the 
night (and no doubt one of the performances 
of. the year), comes from an Englishman, 
Albert Finney i as Harold. He enters the scene 
drunkenly incapable; he makes a wily escape 
and then becomes a strict but affectionate 
father! to fee two orphans. Finney moves 
th rough there changes of mood with an author- 
ity and presence which make limpid far more 
impressive and. in ..the end, tragic thnri fee 
somewhat sentimental character in Kessler's 
text. Gary Sixltsc has adeptly re-directed 
Orphans for Hampstead (only Kevin Ander- 
son survives from fee original CliicagQ produc- 
tion), mingling the short scenes with music by 
the jazz-rock musician Pat Metheny. : . 

Perhaps the most striking qualify of the play , 
which distinguishes It not oniyfrom fed work of 
Pinter' and Shepard, but from also that of most 
contemporary ; British playwrights, is . its 
buoyant geniality. Despite the harsh language, 
brutal setting and violent climax, the message 
of Orphans initial given fatherly love and " ,,) - 
the boys will turn Otit all 
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Devotion and division 


James Kirkup 

MICHEL HURIET 


La Grande muraltledu Japan 
236pp. Calmann-Ldvy. 75fr. 


2 702! 13362 



The Great Wall of - Japan? This novel's pi- 
quant title is explained as soon as we read, with 
sinking heart, the Kipling epigraph, “Oh East 
is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet . . Michel Huriet gives us the 
now-familiar tale of all that divides East and 
West, a wall more complex than the so-called 
“language barrier", which does not exist unless 
we erect it ourselves. 

The story begins in Tokyo in 1973, when 
international flights from France still started at 
Orly, and still arrived at Haneda, which is 
where we find good-looking naval attache Ju- 
Jien d'Elven, awaiting the arrival of his pretty 
young wife Florence, a pampered bourgeoise 
from decent, dull Dijon. Julien’s posting to 
Tokyo and Florence's desire to stay in Paris to 
dabble in sculpture have kept them separated 
for about hnlf a year. In the meantime, Julien 
has dutifully studied Japanese language and 
customs, and made a “conversation exchange" 
friend of Hiroshi Tanaka, a journalist with the 
financial newspaper Kelzai Shimbun (which M 
Huriet misspells all through the book); he is 
enjoying his life in Japan, and even manages to 
endure a constant round of social events, both 
diplomatic and military. But Florence is not so 
happy. Either through unwillingness or indif- 
ference, she is unable to tune into Japan. Her 
devoted husband drags her round his favourite 
streets, shops and restaurants. He lakes her to 
Kamakura, to visit on ancient potter, in a vain 
attempt to rekindle her interest in sculpture. 
Like everyone else, they swelter and suffer in 
the rainy season arid the clammy heat of sum- 
mer. They make excursions, including a dis- 
astrous one to Shikoku - the locals giggling 


with embarrassment, the dubious pleasures of 
country inns with their boiling-hot public 
baths, sinister blind masseuses and prying 
maids. 

Florence becomes increasingly depressed 
and alienated. She makes a hnlf-hearted 
attempt to learn calligraphy, but spends most 
of her lime lying on the floor reading French 
magazines and listening to classical music on 
the radio. Julien orders fresh clay for Florence 
every day, and in the end she is provoked into 
modelling a few heads partly inspired by 
ancient haniwa figurines that he tries to explain 
to her at an art gallery. Tanaka offers to write 
an article about her sculpture for his paper, but 
she refuses to be interviewed, and instead 
smashes each sculpture rs soon as it is half- 
finished. 

The inevitable happens: amid the delighted 
tittle-tattle of the foreign community, Florence 
flies back to France, and Julien has the regula- 
tion night out with a geisha discreetly provided 
by Tanaka at his newspaper's expense. Tanaka 


becomes a more significant figure in Julien's 
life, though in the book he remains perhaps 
intentionally drab and dreary, a typical work- 
aholic “sarariiman". The ultimate seal is put on 
their strangely abstract and bloodless 
friendship when Tanaka invites Julien to din- 
ner at his apartment; on the bookshelves Julien 
notices the Manifestes du Surrialisme, but it is 
not until towards the end of the story that 
Tanaka reveals that his wife is writing a thesis 
on Andr£ Breton. Julien had taken the self- 
effacing, dim, dutiful wife to be just another 
domestic drudge, and this small point indicates 
the extent of his self-sufficiency and compla- 
cent condescension towards what he considers 
to be Japanese stereotypes. 

Julien is posted- back to Europe, and the 
second part of the novel takes place mostly in 
France and Britain, where Tanaka turns up as 
his newspaper's representative in London, 
They continue their friendship, and have many 
long discussions about trade friction, indi- 
vidualism and the lack of it in the Japanese, the 


Together and apart 


Robin Buss 



JEAN BLOCH-MICHEL 
L’Evanouie 

125 pp. Paris; Gallimard. 63fr. 

2070704602 

BERNARD WALLER 

Les Partes gigognes 

161pp. Paris: Gallimard. 73fr. 

2070705099 

ANTOINE COMPAGNON 
Ferragosto 

136pp. Paris: Flammarion. 65fr. 
2080647288 


Antoine Corapagnon classifies Ferragosto as 
ricit rather than roman, and the term applies to 
ail three of these short fictions, each centred 
on a turning-point in the lives of its characters 
and aiming at a unified tone and concentrated 
effects. 

L’Evanouie uses the circumstances of a 
mother's disappearance to examine her rela- 
tionship with her son. The story is told in turn 
from the point of view of the son, as he accom- 
panies his mother to hospital for an operation; 


of the mother, who decides that she would 
prefer to die anonymously in a rented room; 
and of the old man who finally shelters her. 
Aside from the shift in viewpoint, the narrative 
is uncomplicated as Jean Bloch-Michel works 
in a restricted space to interest us in the con- 
sequences of the mother’s eccentric behaviour 
on each of the three characters; the son is 
forced to question his relationship with her and 
the nature of his scholarly ambitions, the old 
man and the mother discover the tenderness 
and independence that they have previously 
been denied. Bloch-Michel is not especially 
interested in establishing his characters in a 
convincing fictional world. We take for 
granted what we are told about them and are 
able to concentrate on the wider significance of 
their self-discovery. 

The central character in Les Fortes gigognes 
is also led to examine his relationships with 
others by the threat of hospitalization, and 
comes to understand his life in terms of the 
doors that are open or closed in front of him, 
the “nest of doors" of the tide. There are 
twenty- two of them as M Auberger is guided 
‘ trough the memory of past loves and dis- 
appointments and into an acceptance of the 
limited opportunities of middle age where, as 



return 


Nicole Irving 


. John to Cafr6 is acknowledged 
as the best $py novelist of his . • • 
time by both readers and > 
critlcs.TonyBatleypfesehts ft 
the case for giving the novels : 
serious critical attention. •; 

He looks at the clarity and 
complexity of le Carres •' 
pdlitlcal insight, and tho way . 
,;he finks- pq|ltlpali$suesar)d ft; \ 
personal .crises.- :ft ftft ft ft.:- 'ft; 

; Match. 1986' 'ft U . . 1 ft..; 

ft Q mite# X : ft 

0395 152511: 

£jj|| 

- 12^ffe^dg6CloM, Stony$batfbrd, ' 

• MfltObKnyrtes. MKll 1BY, Efioland. 

. T(k Mihpn Koyne* (p9fl0) 600744. : h ■ •: 

••/-ftlakt 820*47 .... • v. . :• - V '.' .il 


H&L&NEC1 XODS . ? ; " 

-Angst . ' ; 

• Translated from the French by Jo Levy 

219pp. Calder. Paperback, £4.95. > 

0714539058 

• Much of-H6lfcne Cixous’s Angst , published in 
1977: and now lovingly translated,: could be 
described as incomprehensible. Most things In 

•it; tod; most things about it. are difficult, A 
■ . woman pyrites, lit order tb take stock pf her life. 
We/ recognize familiar events and problems: 

, dependence on another;. the need to be loved; 
. the sense of betrayal which begins at birth, 

• When warmth find security are abruptly deiiled, 

, the.reglfzatipq that Such mo ments of denial 

aqd los?, always shocking; will recur. The writ- 
ing; however, is fragmentary and phaoticiThe 
woman clutches ' At; od$i 'details -eiid dates, 
■; apparently in an 'effort to establish --order -or 
meamng: Patterns emefae, .bin they seem to 
lead nowhere- From thd. outset, ‘the womaft is 
unable jo-hate any dealings with the bbtside 
ttprld: t|ie Abandoned bhfid^.lhrlnkrsj tothe 
site .of a small .volume - [; ;\ Her] flesh dis- 
; , appeals] Inside the book"; The prose miffors 
. aniniwrdisdrde? jjnd frtnzy.Biit if we readon; 
|t ‘is betetisb .we sente that k'-battle ;is; : beina 
, t which m ay' bfing resu Its; . ' ; v 
; : ;lh hif theoretfcal fciriioise ^riHngs. GixQtis 
1 . has /called for a new language as the pre<xjndi. 
; tlbn of a neW reelity^MenVi^lfy/^ri^ lah. 
gtlage, the "pbfthdeentrtc^.^^/^.^hetflhe 
pattern jtlng to knock dpwn a^djascahe 


by the cops of the signifier, fingerprinted, re- 
monstrated, and brought into the fine of order 
that they are supposed to know", she wrote in 
“Le rire de la Mdduse” (“The Laugh of the 
Medusa", reprinted in New French Feminisms , 
Harvester, 1981). The reader should, then, re- 
spect the difficulty bf the text* and avoid 
approaching it with sets of theoretical tools. 

■ We can none the less note Cixous’s indebted- 
- ness to psychoanalysis and the war she wages 

against it and its alien terminology, as the be- 
loved (or hated) man, God, and mother 
merge. 

That CixOus, In her journey through Angst, 
is frequently extraordinarily violent, should 
come as- no surprise; ‘tWheri' the repressed of 
; . {.woman’s] culture tod, their ropjety return”, 

• s h6h^s said ? fit’s an explosive, utterly destruc- 
■ . tive, staggeiing return, with a force never yet 
1 unleashed and equal tq the most forbidding of 
, spppresslqria"., This violence meaps that iread- 

I . fog her ean.be painftil, but even in the most 

■ 1 u • hings We : fqel she > is touching bn 

1 rnghtijiareaund obsesriona which toe present, 

if suppressed^ m;al( /of us. Gixous' constantly 

II the edge of jUsLlndinated know- 

• Where she Hoself seems to be as she- 
' : : nW s heatji; her deniOqs an!d loves. The world 
xyhlcb the many ; a^veii of tbiafet ion inhabit is 
.nevtothe reassuring {£ ntoty bne^we go about 
: fleet- ■ 

Bra^bed. aj, & incongruous 
;■ •'.?? «avtol for, a cryptic touch of 
^Ose-Hfiritext hto *rbytbfoiep«t- . 

:. : ^ "Hte (erotic' arid/otherwi^So.the 


nature of love and marriage, i.— - ^ 
rml superiority and the toottafS* 
he continuing success of their con2"? 
lien and Florence divorce, anddES* 
Dijon to marry a suitable huswsuj? 
twins and start a ladies’ cultural ciub wW. 
gives slide lectures on Japan, Jt*»|Z* 

affairs, finally settling on Sabine, tritoSi 

slolen from him by Tanaka. The jcS 
sent back to japan, where he 
rigorous de-briefing in the remote S 
seaport of ^Otaru - the sort of 
washing that has to be endured b» , 
Japanese who has speat any lengUotS 
abroad. It is a rather sad ending. 

Huriet’s novel is interesting and unwto 
tious, full of valuable insights into JrrL* 
ways and the Japanese mind, and symp&o* I 
of the intense curiosity shown by the Frerifa I 
anything to do with Japan - though It Bud ! 
the same high quality as Raymond Vonftk * 
Etangs de Niigata, published last year, 
similar theme. 
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in L’Evanouie, tenderness is to be 
above passion. Bernard Waller’s is the nc 
self-conscious and artificial, but the twite 
are very alike in their mood and aspinfai 

Ferragosto , however, is about puuti 
love story, told in the first person, difa; 
across Europe from London to Venice (oVkt- 
na, locations reduced by the two prodgoa* 
to mere sets peopled by shadows or toil 
bedrooms where they make love; la rid. 
indeed, “la seule issue dtaitdefaireranxw,* 
faire I’amour sans relfiche, d’dtouffer ruga 
se dans la voluptd, tuer le temps dm ft 
stant”. 

What begins, a few pages later, tostpto 
the lovers comes both from within ibdrtft 
tionship and from outside. Looking * fc 
paintings of Klimt and Schiele they dwar 
that eroticism divides men andwomeamu 
it brings them together and, by a nicecoabt 
porary irony, it is Alessandra’s ambilkari 
draws her back to her work and away fowl* 
narrator. From this point on, Femzatoip 
tions the reality of the love which has beak 
premiss of the story; and by the eadatff 
the impossibility of such a passion in 
ty. Subtly constructed and Well w^flc■,&* , 
considerable achievement. !• .. 


The render wonders, though, at lhe W4 . 
this. The honesty of the text may act 
of guarantee, convincing us that in thekap 
pages a strongly desired , Just-gliffl^^ . 
takes shape. But the depths of 
faced by Cixous -mortality, andoar “ffft 
the face of it - preclude anything aS W"*; 
resolution. If such a thing fa 
surely, In the process of writing 
Cixous’s attempt to share this 
her reader is a courageous one. She “P ^ 

open, and manages to provide_hop^ fe 

admitting a necessary failure. Oitimaw^ . 
hard to question the approprialep^. * 

. tactics She chooses, to worry abort wj 

. lectuality, to doubt the usefu lne» rt; «», 
ring words or hesitate ovdf theh divttT« 
ities: she overcome s all inqiiriAf Ipn| W ^ 

“Londres-Crtotion”, a cbNodulufflj^ 
by the British Council and dle ^' ■ jafr* 

. Pompidou in association with fha 

' Autroment. will takcplacein 

; of^the Pdmpidpu t^ntre in ParisiOJ . 

•’day , March 26 andThureday 
bp Wednesday, Angela Carter, 

.Jones-, Gilles Barbedettt. Wp^^j i 
Patrick Maurids will dlscuss.'-Tn 6 ^ 

I Today” ; Thursday: afteroopn : ; 

1 wijl be! devoted;: to the theme 
; literature"; with a show ln g W^.^i&i 
: 1983 film Ghost Dane* 

: Deriidai; followed; 

S John. Berger, Angela Carito, 

. i. todr Jean-Claude 7 Cairi%0^ 

ft Foil ton; Redmond O’HariOdi-^e^*- 


Projections from a messy present 


Lorna Sage 


HARGARET ATWOOD 
HeHaadmald’sTale 
fifipp. Cape. £9.95. 
022402348 9 
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: an : d others will. 

9mn John B'ereerv.DoiiiM^ ^ j 

.^dlstjusp “Writing between 

JflVr . 


"I tell, therefore you are . . The Hand- 
Mgld's Tale is told by Offred, a prisoner of the 
twenty- first-century future, reaching out to a 
listener who may or may not exist. Margaret 
Atwood has given her a disembodied voice-in- 
the-head - "Tell, rather than write, because I 
bave nothing to write with and writing is in any 
case forbidden" - which, you soon realize, is 
especially treasonable, because her culture has 
decreed that she is all body: 

We are all for breeding purposes: we aren’t con- 
cuNnes, geisha girls, courtesans. On the contrary: 
everything possible has been done to remove us from 
tbit category. There is supposed to be nothing entcr- 
bioing about us. . . . We are two-legged wombs, 
that's all: sacred vessels, ambulatory chalices. 

Middle America, undermined by a (Cauca- 
sian) fertility crisis, fuelled by fundamentalist 
religion, has returned to “traditional values” 
and Old Testament polygamy. In the born- 
again Republic of Gilead everyone has a role 
ad a uniform, except the ubiquitous Eyes of 
Qod, who hunt down Gender Traitors, Baptist 
guerillas, Jews, black Sons of Ham and Un- 
woraen for liquidation, repatriation, or trans- 
portation to the Colonies to pick over toxic and 
radioactive waste dumps. Gilead is a garden 
suburb with an endless, vague war being fought 
on its borders, but inside a perfect, primary- 
coloured peace, all space marked out - Wives 
in powder blue confined to drawing-rooms and 
pidens, Commanders of the Faithful driven to 
their think-tanks in black limousines, middle- 
igd Marthas in dull green to do the cooking 
and cleaning, an army of Guardians (also 
grtea) to police the streets and act as chauf- 
fauy and gardeners - and another army of 
fa-iq Handmaids, a corps of nuns in scarlet 
*ho serve those wives without children as 
arrogate mothers. 

Not that the narrative lays it out like this, all 
tiooce.Thc trick with dystopias is to.establish 
the quality of primary, everyday life in hell, 
to it's only gradually that one pieces together 
O&ed’s world, as she struggles to recall .what 
the ran of the implausible “time before” (she 
to be a child of the 1980s) and to discover 
the cracks and Inconsistencies in the pict- 
Vesque nightmare she inhabits. In one 
nsfflorable but perhaps l oo-cart 00 nish scene 
on, she and her companion Handmaid 
OJfcten (new names are patronymics) sneak 
glances from behind their white nuns’ 
Winkers and veils at a party of Japanese tour- 
Bts: 

The ikin* reach Just below the knee and the legs 
out from beneath them, nearly naked. . . . 
beads are uncovered and their hair too is ex- 
.F’terin all it* darkness and sexuality. . . . 

Jurists want to take pictures, the Hahd- 
..*to*tum away salefrtly, shaking their heads. 
Interpreter explains that “the women here 
different customs", and Offred recalls 
to aahock "Tltat was freedom. Westernized 
. y.’^ to cali It " Recall is difficult, now that 
arranges Itself differently” around 
empty (guilty) wp'mb; she also remembers 
. .. ® nd abfrirdities of a life naked and 

- g^ |thQclim ^ 9 ? 5 «pnial competition antj 

Atwood is. after here - one of the 
. r'r^Porsfrtept polemical projections - is the 
i presenjslay feminism towards a 

PwHy>a matriarchal nostal- 
. VriL' mother, we disco ver; went it 
! A rpan;U j^itt a woman’s strategy for 

Worn^n”- burned pornographic 
; .'^ijeriaimed thp night) that threatens to 
jftJSJ. ianguhgebf cortservationtod 

; THt? in frimlthreatens to join 
? right-’iringdertonds fob “trad jtiohal 
• ft - * tod oi/der, national apd racial 
^ good on Offred’s own 1 
& iff On the power of suryi- 

'"i ^ fots bf capital- V’ 

.hfcr- ■ bocik-.W. ' 

r - 1 'wto' called Survival, and.' 

Explored thfc desire, to, 
totoce'and innqcent animal nature 

IhgS , T^e Haridpiaid f Tali is a 


revisionist look at her more visionary self. 

It s also a novel in praise of the present, for 
which, perhaps, you have to have the perspec- 
tive of dystopia. Offred realizes “I want every- 
thing back the way it was", her confiscated 
daughter, her husband, the rows, the insecur- 
ities, the “Issues" she wishes she’d paid more 
attention to, the signs she wishes she'd 

read In particular, these last: the messy 

present, goes the moral, is a moment (possibly 
the last) when we still have the currency of 
individual freedom - portable cash, portable 
and preservable words, something to bargain 
with, something to exchange. The Gilead 
rdgime, we gather, makes its way to power 
through a combination of television evangel- 
ism, computerized money supply and general- 
ized illiteracy, as well as a (sketchy) coup that 
wipes out the President and Congress. And 
one of the first loopholes Offred discovers is 
the Illicit pleasure of playing Scrabble with her 
Commander, who likes a bit on the side: 

This Is freedom, an eyeblink of it. Limp, I spell. 
Gorge. What a luxury. The counters are like can- 


dies. . . . Humbugs, Ihnsc were called. 1 would like 
to pm ihem into nty mouth. . . . The letter C. Crisp, 
slightly acid on the longue, delicious. 

This, together with the altogether more 
straightforward pleasure of illicit sex with the 
chauffeur (if she doesn't conceive she'll any- 
way he disposed of) saves her sanity, gives her 
astory to tell. Scrabble and sex: the pleasure of 
the text written with a new urgency. 

Readers looking for hard-core futurology 
will of course be (partly) disappointed. It’s 
only in the “Historical Notes” from the twenty- 
second century at the end that you get that sort 
of background to Gilead - an East- West pact 
that leaves super-powers free to concentrate 
on internal enemies, a CIA destabilization 
manual deployed for domestic purposes, and 
so on. And there remain worrying loose ends in 
the main body of the narrative too: Offred’s 
rediscovered friend Moira, for instance, would 
surely not have been a Handmaid-candidate, 
since we're told that she has had her tubes tied 
“years ago'’ - but she’s here to show thai sister- 
hood doesn't mean separatism, she's guy in 


every sense (sceptical, irreverent, funny, “dir- 
ty”) , a familiar supportive side-kick from ear- 
lier At wood novels. And making the Comman- 
der a puzzled, mildly perverse cx-markct- 
r esc arc her seems to be cooking the books, 
rather, in favour of “understanding”: 

Tobe a man, watched by women. . . . Tohavcihem 
pulling him on, while he himself puls them on, like a 
sock over a foot, onto the stub of himself, his extra 
sensitive thumb. . . . 

Surely even patriarchal male sexuality can’t 
feel this strange? Offred's most difficult task is 
to persuade herself that her eventual reader - 
her real partner in crime - may be a man: 

If you happen to be a man, sometime in the future, 
and you've made it this far, please remember: you 
will never be subjected to the temptation of feeling 
you must forgive, a man, as a woman. . . . 

This gnomic stuff is a measure of the difficulty 
Margaret Atwood has set herself in The Hand- 
maid's Talei not only synthesizing a future 
(which she does, mainly, with aplomb) but 
putting the present together. It's already not 
easy to set up a game of heterosexual Scrabble. 


A trip to tormented heights 


Michael Wood 


ROBERT STONE 
Children of Light 
294pp. Deutsch. £9.95. 
0233978844 


Hollywood, a drab enough sprawl on the 
physical map, has only lurid colours in the 
imagination, ail doom and glitter. It often 
seems as if it is about to offer a cautionary tale, 
but it isn't. Its lure is just the lure of glamorous 
trouble, of the trouble of glamour, the story of 
people who have it all and throw it all away. It 
is, for a writer, a territory haunted by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and not only because he worked 
there and wrote The Last Tycoon. Fitzgerald 
owns this aspect bf the place, because he is the 
master of the American crack-up. 

' Robert Stone, the author of Dog Soldiers 
and A Flag for Sunrise, powerful novels which 
sought out trouble spots in Vietnam and Cen- 
tral America , knows the sort of thing he is after 
and knows bis mentor. He even sounds like 
Fitzgerald at times: “He held her and he was 
thinking that this was his golden girl and that 
she was iu his arms and that they could never 
have peace or a quiet moment or a half-hour’s 
happiness.” But the alluring trouble doesn’t 
quite come into clear focus - partly because 
Stone Is too busy fighting off cliches, or rather, 
losing his less than whole-hearted battle with 


them. His characters, for example, involved in 
making a film of Kate Chopin's The A waken- 
ing, which ends with the heroine swimming out 
to sea and not coming back, sit and watch clips 
from famous drowning movies: Humoresque , 
Coming Home, two versions of A Star is Born. 
They are doing their homework, but the effect 
is to bury them in repetition. I think Stone 
wants to suggest that you can always do a scene 
again, if you get it right, and this must be true- 
indeed Stone himself brings it off in his novel’s 
strong ending, which takes the shape the astute 
reader will already have guessed. But for much 
of the time Slone is lost in mythology, tired 
ideas about people and thefr affections and 
their difficulties, and his language doesn’t 
help. He is keep on words like “aqueous” and 
“tin tinnabulation”; . phrases' like “dark ’en- 
chantment” and “sinister magic”. His sent- 
ences have an ungainly and monotonous gait: 
“Waking, he saw . . “Dressed, he 
went . . “Showered, ’ he stepped . . 
“Caught, he squinted . . 

But the chief reason for Stoners lack of focus 
on his trouble is his male lead, who Is perpe- 
tually bewildered and pretty dull. The book 
judges him to be cruel and confused, but in an 
interesting Way, tod it’s the interest I can’t 
catch. - Gordon Walker fr a . coke-sniffing, 
heavy-drinking actor-writer in his forties. He 
has recently played King Lepr- the title role, 
no less ^onstage in Seattle; and some ten tears 
ago wrote a script, only now being fifrned, 


A model muddle 


Roz Kaveney 


FREDERICK BARTHELME 
Tracer 

126pp. Dent. £9.95. 
0460047019 


The sheer slimness - sheer as In nylons as well 
as the merely emphatic -- of: Frederick Barth- 
elme’s . second novel marks a moderate ad- 
vance over his already impressive Second Mar \ 
rtnam Thp.r« is here the same seemingly arbit-. 



. long Dummy* w mJ; jtotoofr about 
• dwarves, an aggressive hotelier With an eieo- 
tronlc box 'pipnltoritig bis brain patterns, a 
preacher talking of the joys of selMeluslon^a 
small child called Magic who prattles about 
camels ~ as top-dressing over the usual sexual, 
muddle of people who have discarded motels; 

: but dot basic politeness- Here, though, the 
; brevity makes them into a coherent picture Pf 
' the raiidqmnes? of contemporary American'; 
m, rather thaii TT as seemed to heffie casq at ; 
■ times in the eirlier novel - a lot of good extra 
: bits from Abandoned sport stofres, aUick In, at. 

' • • padding.' ;■ .! 1 / . • • ; : l 1 ,.,Y '• 

like many recent American boyefr this PWj. 

■deSln a 'sort of charrqingimpralityftvhqsc 
=; charm IS partly that of fr^omfrom tradlnoit- 
.alaiidpossibiy irrational 


intense tiredness with an eristence in which 
taboos are forgotten rather than.ever actually 
broken. Martin visits, in brie of the jess 
fashionable resort towns of Florida, his sister- 
lii-law Ddminica, who fe trying vaguely to ret 
up a reconciliation between him and her sister 
Alex! before their divpree becomes final; her 
good intentions in no way preclude her taking 
hlqfi to bed. ■ ' : • • • 

• Much of the strength of the book comes from 
Martin’s mate sense of exclusion ; from Uie 
shared Worjd of thp^ sisters; eVen Alex’s jeqlous 
resentment is largely expressed in a private 
language from which he is essentially and for 
everexcluded. MetoWWle.'odd Incidents sriem 
to imply that Dominica's to-husband is trying 
to pressurize her irjto abandoning her share of 
. (fie motel she runs for him ; then he iutns up on 
a motorbike and everyonfe decides thfr he is 
much nicer these; days than he used, to be that!; 
she must be Wrong. The campaign of frafrais- 
merit is never traced re source, but Dominica, 
does indued leave, the motel to Wprjc bn' her 
rel&fiousHlpWiih AJojc , thoreconcUfr liba hav- 
inn predictably foiled; M*rtjh departs b/PJane 
in tb'esamemoadofbarflBrqaDtthathe arrived 
fr; pceldle and fccUesteea;reem iiiate efrfrely 
linked thap.we'hrid imagined; QuasMpcestfrnd 
cabbalfotid rigns id, the motelcar-pnTk are ulti- 
itiatelydottechos m^qifnpOrtanitb the char- 
artera ihah ! ai^dthto ; motel lectures 

■ abQutpaqcate-makiag.' 


1 * 


■ 1 
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based on the Kale Chopin novel. His wife has 
left him. His beloved elder son has blown his 
mind and his chances with drugs; his smart, 
henrtlcss younger son seems set for a fine 
acting career. Walker is afraid of dying, nagged 
by regrets he can’t face and can’t reject. He 
thinks of his life as “trash", has “the taste of 
death and ruin” in his mouth. And so, needing 
what he calls a dream, the flickerof escape and 
excitement, he decides he will drive down to 
Baja California and see his old schizophrenic 
girlfriend Lu Anne, who is playing the leading 
role in the film being made from his script. No. 
one thinks this is a really good Idea, least of all 
WalkeT. But no one stops him, and he can’t 
resist it. Lu Anne, a gifted, intelligent, dis- 
traught actress, and one of Stone’s real succes- 
ses among hjs characters, fr in vep' bad shape, 
about to crack entirely. She has slopped taking 
the pills which control her hallucinations, she 
weeps, screams, goes scatty, sees again the 
dark, winged creatures she calls the Long 
- Friends. They whisper to her from minors tod 
corners, telling her she fr tainted, doomed, that 
they know her better than anyone. Her hus- 
. band has left with their children , ostensibly for 
a holiday, but she knows he won’t be back. She 
and Walker^ riddled with cocaine and booze 
. . and misery; leave the location and take off on a 
binge of memory which ends in a shabby apo- 
calypse oil a Mexican mountain. Stqne. Is 
reaching for tormented heights here;' but only. 
Grids mete tod dogged pain. 

4 The movie location, and the scenes in Hol- 
lywood before talker takes bis trip, are very 
. well observed, tori (be dialogue is sharp and 
funny, full of dips and gags and lively idioms, 
the reverse of the solemn prose which stir- 
rounds it. There arc scared arid witty people, 

• moving so fast because they don't want to stop . 
tod think: The sardonic director, his distin- 
guished, once black-listed father, his pretty, 
pert wife (“I love it when they say before 
sound") , the visiting magazine writer,' the 
: -bodyguards, fixers, hangers-on, aU add up to a 
small, bitter world, a place foil of guilt and 
. energy and panic: the legendary Hollywood, 
alive and biting, on a wonderfully synthetic ret 
which has brought Louisiana tothe West Coast 
of Mexico. .There is no refrige here. 

And this/ 1 take if,; is realty Stone’s, theme: 
life on the edge, away from all hope of hpme, 
the terrible appCal of destruction. In one of the 
rare moments when he is -hot soaked In self- 
r pity; Walker thinks of his much loved elder 
son:- “neither his humour nor his grace had 
Served When the drugs came like a punishing 
v wind to sweep away all the unprotected, chil- 
dren”. Lu Anne’s humour and grace don’t 
. .. serve either. She too 1$ ap unprotected child, 
.abandoned by her husband, aud driven further; 
into madness by Walker’s return. One of the 
book's: most disturbing moments is a memory 
she has. She knocks on her father’s , door In 
New Orleans. She is quite small, jhis is the first 
time toe has knocked on a, door like a grown 
up . Her father; dfunk; and red-eyed , opens the 
. door and doesn't see her. She says, “I'm down, 
herp, Daddy.” He looks doivn and says, “I 
thought it was somebody real-" ’ - 


*1 , 
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American lessons for English ends 




Michael Edwards 


CHARLES TOMUNSON 
Collected Poems 

351pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 
0192119745 

Eden: Graphics and poetry 

79pp. R'edcliffe Press, 49 Park Street, Bristol 

BS15NT.£5.25. 

0 948265 00 0 

“People just don’t look at things, do they?" 
Charles Tomlinson asked in a recent radio in- 
terview. The challenge seems simple enough. 
Tomlinson's career of constant alertness, of 
forever becoming “awake to what is there", is 
exemplary, and in its way heroic. The effects 
are evident throughout this long overdue edi- 
tion of his Collected Poems, which reprints all 
the volumes from The Necklace of 1955 to The 
Flood of 1981, along with a single poem from 
his 1951 pamphlet, Relations and Contraries. 
Regrettably, the publishers have not included 
his latest volume. Notes from New York , or 
provided an index. 

Tomlinson's first widely noticed collection 
was Seeing is Believing, whose initial appear- 
ance in the United Slates, in 1958, remains as 
something of a reproach to the British poetry 
world. Its affirmative title stit! holds for his 
most recent poems, and also makes clear that 
the otherness of the places and objects to be 
encountered in his work is a matter not for 
disquiet, as in the Absurdism from which he 
distanced himself from the beginning, but for 
exhilaration. In such encounters, the self - 
which always needs to be justified in Tomlin- 
son’s poetry, where the English puritan tradi- 
tion is still active - is experienced not (or not 
only) by introspection but by attention, as if 
the true self were less a private inwardness than 
a relation of inner to outer, The first line of the 
first poem is: “Wakening with the window over 
fields’*. The worth of the self depends on the 
quality of the looking. 

The energy of Tomlinson's poems goes into 
perceiving. Perception is guided by a figurative 
intelligence and by a varied sense of human 
desire and qf human impingement on the 
world: an awareness of both mystery and his- 
tory. Similarly with his graphics. Eden, which 
also includes a-selection of appropriate poems 
and the fine essay “The Poet as Painter”, re- 
produces twenty-nine graphics from the 1970s, 
when Tomlinson was creating some of the 
freshest and iqost arresting visual images in the 
country. Largely, based bn decaleomania.and 
collage, apd relying on variation? of black and 
.white, they are governed by metamorphosis, 
tfie theme of Tomlinson’s Clark L?dtu res. Yet 
■with their density of foreground detail and the 


suggestion, beyond, of luminous space, they 
are, after their fashion, representational. By 
welcoming chance and by learning from Sur- 
realism, they also seem to have made Tomlin- 
son's writing more open to promptings from 
outside, and they suggest that a certain practice 
of Surrealism, wliich could have seemed 
anathema to the earlier Tomlinson, can actual- 
ly be one way of deferring to what is beyond the 

will. 

All the graphics explore the shifts between 
observing and imagining, and many of the 
poems too have that as their theme. A recent 
poem, “Their Voices Rang", remembers 
voices calling through winter trees and com- 
ments that, although they were speaking, “it 
seemed they sang”, and so made of the tranks 
“a hall of victory”. As in Wordsworth, 
“seemed” is not merely a concession to prosaic 
fact: the seeming song really does transform a 
natural into an architectural space, and Tom- 
linson characteristically asks what that can 
mean , so as to offer an explanation: “And what 
is that and where? / Though we come to it 
rarely, / the sense of all that we might be / 
conjures the place from air". “Conjures” sur- 
prises, and is presumably meant to, but one 
sees that the imagined place is conjured not out 
of thin air but from en air that is, as it were, 
arboreal and resoundable, and also that the 
word “sense" marries two of its meanings, so 
that one’s mental apprehension of the possible 
originates in a faculty of the body, in this case 
hearing. A further question and answer: “Is it 
the mind, then? / It is the mind received, / 
assumed into a season / forestial in the absence 
of all leaves”, locate the unwonted “where” as 
a place that is both cerebral and seasoned, 
where the mind is entered by winter trees, and 
winter trees by a mind which could clothe them 
with foliage. 

Despite American and French influences, 
Tamil nsoq’s way of seeing is very English; 
British empiricism does speak through these 
poems, but with subtlety and imaginative dar- 
ing. Perception is enlarged by imagination, and 
the virtue of art is to move from “what is" to 
what “might be”. That negotiation between 
the resistance of what is other and the trans- 
forming potential of the mind is also enacted in 
Tomlinson’s language, which clarifies, I think, 
a fundamental question pf rhetoric. His poetry 
is poetry in. that it offers the'pleasure of not 
calling a spade a spade: music is "a body one 
cannot see”; mushrooms, at the end of a poem 
about an alinost magical quest, are “stepping 
stpnes across a grass of water"; Yet the poetry 
also offers the pleasure of finding, for a spade, 
precisely , the right word or combination of 
words, as if a perfect language were simply 
waltingto be leamt and applied. Most telling- 
ly , Tomlinson also shows that the two impulses 


- to name accurately and to name anew - only 
appear to be contradictory. 

Strangely, when discussing other poets, it is 
usually astringency that he chooses to empha- 
size. What he discovered as a young man in 
Pound’s Canto 2, for instance - “Lithe turning 
of water, / sinews of Poseidon, / Black azure 
and hyaline, / glass wave over Tyro” - was, 
according to his book Some Americans, a 
“cleanliness in the phrasing”. There is no men- 
tion of Poseidon and his sinews, but then this 
may be a sign of maturity: to have focused on 
exactness of technique, and imitated that, 
rather than try to emulate the poetry's im- 
aginative power. Pound brings to mind the 
“relations and contraries" which Tomlinson 
has set up in his poetry between English and 
other writing, especially American. In volume 
after volume he has tacked between the two. 
His “English” poems are quickly recognizable. 
Some are based on a four-stress line - less a 
recovery of Anglo-Saxon measure, it seems, 
than a formal miming of natural alert speech - 
or even on the iambic pentameter. They may 
include rhyme or half-rhyme; their lines are 
sometimes alternately indented, and cany a 
visual suggestion of the couplet; their syntax 
can be highly elaborate. Other poems have an 
American appearance and movement, through 
a fastidiousness of diction, for example, en- 
couraged by a reading of Marianne Moore, or 
through the importance given to the ends and 
beginnings of lines. 

There are not quite, however, two distinct 
types of poem. Those that are English in their 
metre, and often their theme, may show an 
American “cleanliness”; American short-line 
poems frequently advance through roving 
rhymes and assonances. The American linea- 
ti°n of “Crow” reaches in its fourth line for an 
Old World phrasing: 

The inspecting eye 
shows raid 
amid the head's 
disquieted iridescence. 

Even the triplets of many poems in A Peopled 
Landscape (1963), which look on the page like 
the triplets of William Carlos Williams, have a 
rhythm which is English, where iambs and the 
trochees into which they reverse play across 
the pattern: 

He. [a fisherman] know? his net 
but knowledge 

must reassess its ground 
to comprehend 

foe mystery offset 
supple in sunlight 
teeming from the sound. 

Tomlinson is his own master, changing what he 
finds, using various American lessons for 
English ends. ' . 


Female, ye?, but foreign? 


worked the EngTisM^^lJ^^ 

ly in the craft of the line, thereaS** 
throughout the Collected Poem, .£■• 
spec! for the historical English taX 
easts And although TomCa tafe! 
found himself swimming against the (We,3 
poetiy being written around him. 
needed to find a way through ,£££ 
him the dead languages of othen, thhSg 
volved at the same time finding hi**' 
mto a tradition of poetry already thsS 
route to originality is more difficult ind t. 
newsworthy than overt experimentation £ 
enables the reader too to enter Engl&iJ 
from new perspectives. In the Colleatttfol 
one meets Pope, Coleridge and WorW 
(the Augustan-Romantic dialogue is catfi 
as well as more recent Americans, and otW 
in a new guise. In the graphics one meets** 
all John Sell Cotman. i 
This is one of the ways in which ToaSw 
speaks for England now, while also briaguta, 
English eye to foreign poetry, printing^ 
scapes and history. He tells us somethniof 
what it is like to live on “this island", byjtak 
the continuities between the industiiil 
lands and rural Gloucestershire; and befew 
English and foreign settings both uri»n 
natural. He also writes a political poetiy nU 
opposes apocalyptic and revolutionaiy 
tremity” in the name of the richatscf 
circumstance, and of civility. (“Civil", Be 
“civic”, is a recurring word.) His is a politiari 
right relationships within a whole larger tha 
oneself (“reign" and “kingdom" art aflooji 
metaphors), a whole which includes fc 
stresses of history and of geography , abrigvift 
neighbourhood, dwellings, objects and iri 
viduals. It is a politics unlikely to appeal toq 
avant-garde, whether of the left orof the rijk 
especially as his civility also has a proW 
religious dimension; his wridng conifawfc 
oldest and most elemental pursuit of port;, 
the search, through a sense of awe a&d mp- 
tery, for a human way of being in a woridois 
than human. 

The Collected Poems presents three It 
cades’ work by one of the finest native Ei# 
poets since Hardy. It is not a mirror of ■ 
distresses: instead it explores the 'sowfe d 
strength and wills an ideal, . approach*!* 
through the disciplines, audacities, remftdfr 
tions, generosities of poetic technique; W 
Eden , the Translations, the Oxford BcokM 
Verse In English Translation, SomeAmat» 
Poetry and Metamorphosis and now tMs Ca 
leered, Tomlinson is available as poet, pa** 
translator, anthologist, autoblogriplw, 
critic; the time has come for us to tike » 
measure of his presence; ; * / 


Elaine Feinstein 
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CHRISTOPHER REID • 

Katerina Brae : 

47 PP* Faber. £8.95 (paperback, £ 3 . 95 ). > ^ 

0571136141 . t • ' 

The poemk in this, Christopher Reicl's Uiird 
collection, are pre&dhfed ak translations from 
the work an imaginary :E&terh European 
poet, .Katerina Brae. She is a fiction, though 
the playful blurb leaves the possibility ofbfer 
existent* deliberate# open; At the heart of the 
.bodk Is a tfcll&fe, dreamy sensibility which Is 
. very much that of Reid himself. So elaborate a 
deceit is certainly ' intriguing. The. longing: 
to be elsewheke, the glarpour of exigencies 
altogether outside the English literary world 
and .Iff coteries, is, oi course, wholly undc^- 
stanaabie. Trahslatort^too, maystand accused 
ofpitiiidering the gbhJusof spirits gre&feHhsii 
, their own; ivhose suffering they haVe hot beeji 
forced fo endure.' Arty poet?d trftrislotedrqns 
the risk of taking op an alien persbnaUty. Yefc, 
as Reid well- knows, his fehtasy ft' of another 
kind. His Katerina Brac cpuld pev^f Her: 
place alongside the great fojpale pqeft of ^ast- 
efn Europe. Fpr One thfog. tiie scnsibtlityinci 
the range df p reoccupa ti oris Ife ha^' mven 
for her large! YEn^ish; |Aji A t 


cnn^ S ^ fK U T ed hCr f ™ ke8 h difficu,t to 80aie other language for which an equivalence 

T °/ ! he *? ems 65 has bad 10 be found - We may enjoy the plea- 

.from the Constraints of translation. Anyone pure Reid takes in 

: ^r^t? d "hr c Tv thepo ^ f ■ cricked 

SS Akhmadulina and Yunna Moritz necks, and the jar that dribbles 
Lh? 8h> ffl . arV ? ng the ^ 11,e at the cour- ^ glaze like a sloppily fed baby 

”** * hat gWa J olt “ 

Reid’s intention, What do these delicatslv ^| em mtense that it.duhs the elect delights, 

; clever poertts gain from the fieflon ori 2S • W of a d * ad are being 

thby are strung? 1 . " ° n -SW ‘ d ; ^ is a fine reUsh in Reid’s at^unt of 

• ; If welookat the very first noomiri thuhnntr - « ma | 7 * d ? outh > in 'Which he stagger?, 
Which is immediately ple^sdmbfe toread fand JIISFy'L S t . he _^ a jf le J .^ ld ‘ or por of para- 

; undethandirigiy ffee 'of. the iihanerv of )JL£ • Y | et ^ ha f» f fina . u y. bus this to do with the 

pication which Mckens ^Pea^Soap^' . [h^first nece ^ sary ^ a ^ 

■and ti He poerti in Reid’s last cdllectLnV W ; v inything' beep 

(gut, pr is Reid simply 
■ . -r ^ rfiVcrberarions yrith’- 
furthef-signifle^f comment? 



feminist vision. And perhaps 
the nature of the whole entefpris®! 

falling into the vulgarity of envying . 

those wHo live out his Central Europeu 1B ‘ 
tasy!, R,eid yearns for ;; 

. .some deep knowledge \ " 

of the different kinds qf eau de via;, •' «. 

. qf the magic language of cursing,, . : 

of money, flowers, childbed.: 1 y. ;■ ; 

Thjs would be a knowledge like * 0 
ness, of one of Chekhov’s three sislerti JW • 
sad, dreaming of significance. ReidpJ*? 
ing of a , freedom from frivolity^ 
ciuse we sense as much, it . is . 

look[th e: air ofagentlemanly joke 
ly at the poetry establishment. : 

Reid is too good a.poet to'peea the y 
of, scl :cosy a group. . . >..V. ■ 


Tongttespf Fire: Art. driitfdtygy °f Tjjbnj if 
• obetic experience introduced Pfl 1 v ijj* ■ 

m 


Kkrei X^msfrong (VlkirWChain^ 
. £12.95. 0 670 80878 4),receh 
anthology loosely derived 
.. teleylsiori ; series in . whiefi ^ewo 

- : Ji OiLx C-orrMIS ] 


• inyitbd . poet? including , 

C^ral^Raipe to i^ouss, th^?voupl^ 
poems,; Heretheyerst? ©ii 

.. pi.ex^rierice, notreijgipn,;gfl -3 
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New light on the Enlightenment 


J, M. Roberts 

NANCO VENTURI 

Mfecenlo rifbrmatore IV : La caduta 
deU’Anlico Regime (1776-1789) 

Volume Oae: I grandi stati dell’ Occidente 
463 pp. Turin: Einaudi. L45.000. 

8806056 95 6 

In the preceding volume of his majestically 
unrolling discussion of eighteenth-century re- 
forming thought, Franco Venturi spoke of the 
"first crisis of the anclen riglme That was 
manifested at the periphery, in Genoa, Corsi- 
ca, Sweden and Denmark, and in the 1760s, 
ffhen Europe began to breathe again in the 
aftermath of the Seven Years War. In La cadu- 
iadell' Antico Regime (1776-1789), the focus 
moves more firmly to the major states of west- 
ern Europe. Of its five subdivisions, three are 
devoted, respectively, to England, Portugal 
, and Spain, and France, In each of them, a case 
is made for the special significance of 1776. 
Then, argues Professor Venturi, can be identi- 
fied the start of a new phase of Western crisis 
to which this book -introduces us; it is the 
approach march to 1789. The story of the end 
of the anclen rigime, though, will require a 
farther volume. We are promised one which 
will set out the story of the Eastern monarchies 
Id this period and the triumph of “republican 
patriotism”. 

there is a touch of Gibbonian self-con- 
sciousness about this programme and it is in a 
measure justifiable. As it moves towards its 
oompletioa, the scale and sweep of Venturi’s 
conception, as well as the range and detail of 
kb knowledge, become more and more im- 
pressive. But the parallel should not be 
petted. For one thing, the heart of Gibbon’s 
- subject was the decline and fell of an institution 

■ (or perhaps a set of institutions) whereas Ven- 
. taftflna'efl rigbne is much vaguer. Indeed, he 

te taken for granted the old liberal concep- 
' . lulization and periodization of the eighteenth 
. oeatary. Yet it has undergone decades of 
lermite-like nibbling by swarms of scholars; 
WD0W recognize much of the anclen rigime 
; be still In full swing even in nineteenth-cen- 
; b»y France, where the most uncompromising 
; *ault upon it was supposedly made. As for 
i Great Britain, it is very difficult to give mean- 
; *8 10 foe idea of an ancien rigime at all, once 
; P*sUhe Glorious Revolution - or even the 
! mloration. 

Though comparison with Gibbon another 
P®al can be made which illuminates Venturi’s 
standpoint, and therefore the critical 
. Bwmptiona on which the work rests. Gibbon 
bjwfled a story of the triumph of barbarism 
**Jraperetition (as he saw them); Venturi’s 
*roes, though; are the men of the future, the 
JJ 1 wbo worked hard to bring about the de- 
of much which surrounded them in the 
'■fcttwnth century and who, implicitly, were 
Ureride of emergence from barbarism and 
•JfnMoa. -Venturi has only a cool admira- 
who ’ Meeker, sought tech- 
tod foe would say) limited solutions to 
, iProWetn? of the French monarchy. His 
Tjrtgaes out to reformers who see visions and 
dreams of societies more tolerant, more 
happier - Diderot, for example, 
ft* 810 ™deed worthy of admiration but 
.WhBris upon that side of the eighteenth 
, a commitment to the tradition- 

j.^^f n,< V , *Tiberal asressment of it. Venturi 

! -ife tiviri? JJ& dah8er °Ip ityin g plumage of 
t ^ though that is possibly a 
| ||. .?*»* it none which shapeB'at a very deep 

■ covering so great a range; 

r .through the selectivity it suggests. 

4 Ihe characteristics which stamp 

| ^tejts predecessors, with real indi- 

.■ ^ one for whiqh many of ps admire 

: kciin{^ , - ; t8 . d ^ tlnc ti ve method. Venturi’s 
v. 1 * well established. Whenever 
? 'JfcfthiSSSf 1 and eVen starts from con- 
enmment on (he matters he 

fJW’WWhn “prism" , a8 he 

revealing. At the very least 
closeness with which 


F^re followed and the rapidity 
Judgments crystallized, -It.. 


^vwoe rcfrejhmg 1 new perspectives to 
A .S' thihk ihat everything that 
.aSBy* “htthof .foe Alps; Italy iA 
century Was; fee forumv for 


example, of a particularly intense discussion of 
Spanish and Portuguese affairs because of the 
presence there of many ex-Jesuits from the 
Ibenan peninsula. At times, where the mat- 
erial is plentiful, Venturi is able to provide 
something like a continuing narrative of events 
wholly based on reportage. In other instances, 
he can focus only on a particular comment or 
commentator (Filangieri on the British con- 
stitution, for example). Always, though, his 
approach is likely to be revealing. It has the 
great merit of presenting a genuine historical 
account; that is, one set out in terms of contem- 
porary judgments and not spilling over into the 
more analytical and categorical language into 
which the history of ideas is always liable to 
fall. (Incidentally, it thus also supplies interest- 
ing and unfamiliar detail; I did not know that 
the first review of 77ie Wealth of Nations 
appeared in Rome.) 

The price Venturi's method exacts from the 
reader is that it can easily lead to loss of bear- 
ings within the general argument. The picture 
which emerges in this book - or, rather, pic- 
tures, for the subdivisions focus selectively 
upon certain major areas and do not attempt 
comprehensiveness - is much too rich for sum- 
mary. Some leading features stand out, it is 
true, and the book jacket is no bad start to 
identifying some of them. On the front is 
Trumbull's picture of the Founding Fathers 
and on the back Guardi’s painting of a balloon 
over the Giudecca. We are clearly into a new 
age among whose major delineating character- 
istics are the emergence of a new nation as an 
extension of the old European world, and the 
accelerating impact of technology. Venturi, 
concerned with the work of reforming thinkers 
and statesmen, does not say much about the 
second; he writes about the balloon craze as he 
does about electricity, in terms of intellectuals’ 
awareness of them, and this cuts him off from 
much of the positive impact of technological 
change on thought (yet it was, after all, not 
only an era of revolutionary applications of 
technology to the economy, but also one which 
saw the first use of the submarine and tele- 
graph in war). 

The emergence of a new nation - fee infant 
United States of America - provides the focus 
of the first part of the book. Nearly a third of 
the whole, it is devoted to llbertas amerlcana, 
as its title puts it. It is a good beginning. Not 
only was America the subject of intense debate 
among reformers (and Venturi amply demons- 
trates the range and enduring nature of their 
concern), but it is also a model instance of the 
age's expectancy and of the readiness of so 
many of Its leading thinkers to believe in the 
possibility of better social and political forms, 
even if (hey could not be hoped for in the Old 
World. Raynal appears as a key figure ~ or, 
rather, Raynal plus Diderot and the others 
who contributed to his history of European 
aggrandisement. 

Attempts to read the American future from 
the history of past republics may now seem 
merely curious, but the eighteenth century can 
hardly be expected to have assbs?ed correctly 
influences of environment, tradition and tech- 
nology whose sweeping power would take a 
century or more to become frilly apparent. 
What is more, Venturi’s purpose, in any case, . 
is the way in which to talk about the Americas ! 
became a way of talking about Europe and, in 
particular, of criticizing the anqlen riglme. Id 
this respect he easily justifies the attention 
given to Raynal, whose work, he happily sug- 
gests, vritii only mild and certainly pardonable > 
exaggeration, should be seen as the Fncydo- 
pidie 'ebuefaed in narrative form; •*! 1 . ' 

; America leads naturally to Great Britain, 
the subject of the second section of fee book. 
Here Venturi seems less convincing buhls; in- 
tegration of .fee English (there is not much 
about the Scotch contribution to fee making of , 
British thought in this period) wife fee Etiro- 
peafl story, If, as he points out, .1776 brought 
fee death of Hume (as well as the publica|on 
of The Wealth of Nations and thef first of Gib- 
bbn’s volumes), .it is too sweeping and pveiv 
simple to register thitt event as Oie closlng of 
“un intenj ctdo del pensiero filosofleo; politico 
estorico Mitannico". The yharcen be given a 
lifflemort *elgbt,top,;w an ep<^ inm^ntr. 
BantHtunli Fragment '&■&%***£*: 
Paine’s Commonsense were pubHshe^ theq. 

YetideologyW^ ^ IOl ® n 5^rf,S de 
tion with fe* : British; ppjUtiWl these 
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Beniamin West's " The Death of General Wolfe”, 1 765, is reproduced from Helmut von ErffaattH Allen Staley's 
The Pafmingsor Benjamin West (606pp. Yale University Press. £50. 0J0003J5S 9 J, which will be reviewed 
later this year in die TLS. 


pages show that. The Irish problem, for inst- 
ance, escapes (as it always was to do) categor- 
ization in terms of English debate. 

Spain and Portugal arc dealt with more illu- 
minatingly. Olavidcs's condemnation is con- 
vincingly presented as a symbol of a changing 
atmosphere, as it was recognized to be at the 
time, and it is clear that much more weight 
should be attributed to indigenous sources 
than to the French Revolution in (racing the 
story of the failure of reform in Spain. In the 
neighbouring kingdom of Portugal, though, 
Venturi seems himself to recognize that wc still 
do not know enough about the circumstances 
of Pombal's fall or the nature of the renction 
which followed. We cannot be sure of their 
significance. Yet the later 1770s were clearly 
crucial for both the Iberian countries. It was 
then that the nature of Spanish decadence be- 
came a matter of public debate apd then that 


reformers for the first time had to make up 
their minds clearly about the threat to liberty 
which a man like Pombal presents, for all the 
innovatory benefits his rule may appear to 
offer. 

Liberty was most easily idealized in its 
ancient republican manifestations (and no 
doubt we shall hear more of this from Venturi). 
In the 1780? the debate had already gone 
beyond this, though. It was pushed forwards by 
such men as Diderot, who believed that even 
the illusion of liberty - because of its inspir- 
ational and perhaps educational effect - was 
worth having. But new figures less careful for 
liberty and concerned to turn ideas into a force 
for change were already appearing and the 
book ends with Mirabeau and Brissot as pre- 
revolutionary publicists, and with Linguet, the 
disillusioned phllosophe. 

Clearly it is very hard to bring so rich a book 
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YSIS 


By William J. McGrath 

'' ’"MfiGrath has atven us ah Insightful, sansIMy reasoned 
'■and balanced book (hat should help resolve at least soma 
;; of the cbnlradlctory views of Freud and his work that have 
, / emerged In recent years. It Is a psychohlslorlcal document 


• . . of major proportions in the field r and a highly readable . 
/one at that.*- Leo Gokfoerger, The New York Times' Book . 
. RyH&lf ' $27>B0 
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under a single judgment. Although it does not 
leave an impression of successfully integrating 
all its diverse themes into a single Europe-wide 
story, for most scholars its greatest merit will 
lie in the very richness and variety of material 
which has militated against a neat (and, in- 
deed, falsifying) schema tization. If it some- 
times repds a little like the bibliographical por- 
tion of a set of lectures, in which the lecturer 
has to narrate and summarize what his auditors 
can never hope to read for themselves, then 
this has also permitted a deployment of vast 
knowledge and a striking sensibility; it shows a 
splendid grasp of significance to throw off a 
reference to the founding of Odessa not just as 
an outcome of diplomatic and political strug- 
gle, but as a cultural monument. If the reader 
sometimes craves for more specific and ancil- 
lary positive information - what do we know 
about the circulation of those Italian news- 
papers so often cited in these pages? - there Is 
the enormous bonus available to him of being 
able to draw upon contemporary judgments. If 
we do not hear much about the contents of the 
masterworks which Venturi has taken for 
granted, we have fascinating discussion of the 
actual responses they provoked, and not just 
the responses of later writers. Professor Ven- 
turi can be confident Hint, once again, he has 
won not only the admiration of his colleagues 
but their gratitude for the light his remarkable 
earning has brought to the still far from pel- 
lucid subject of Enlightenment. 


The parish goes to vote 


Colin Jones 


P.M. JONES 

Politics and Rural Society: The southern Massif 
Central, c. 1750-1880 
375pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 
052125797 2 


By 1893, the notoriously cleric-ridden depart- 
ments of the southern reaches of the Massif 
Central were voting overwhelmingly for the 
more or less anti-clerical parties of the Third 
Republic. The peasantry here retained much 
of its famed social deference, piety and attach- 
ment to the Church, but now voted on lines 
which, it seemed, would gain them more in the 
way of material inducements than an intract- 
able hostility to the rdgime. As prises de consci- 
ence go, this tactical voting did not appear to 
amount to very much, support for the Republic 
remaining highly conditional. The Republic 
was, opined one rustic mayor, “une bonne 
vache k lait dont il faut tfrertout ce qu’on peut, 
quitte k lui donner le coup de pied k la premiere 
occasion". Limited as it was, however, the 
change in voting patterns, which was only 
achieved in the wake of intense electioneering 
activity in the 1880s, is viewed by P. M. Jones 
in this richly documented and lucidly written 
account as marking a major transformation in 
peasant political mentalities, bringing the re- 
gion into the national polity. 
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Revolution beyond the capital 


Dr Jones's contribution to the burgeon- 
ing literature on the "modernization" of 
nineteenth-century rural France is particularly 
welcome in that it offers a long-term view, 
stretching well back into the ancien regime of a 
region - unlike the Basse Provence of Maurice 
Agulhon’s paradigmatic work on "la Rdpubli- 
que au village" - which was economically back- 
ward and profoundly conservative. Everything 
came late or never in the southern Massif: 
news, roads, railways, proletarianization 
(landowning on these tough slopes was "a con- 
stant rather than a variable”), population 
growth (the demographic vitality of ancien 
regime France only hit the region from the 
early nineteenth century) and urbanization 
(one Prefect, noting the region’s highly dis- 
persed, non-nucleated settlement, compared it 
to Siberia). Moreover, the development of the 
national economy in the nineteenth century 
produced the paradoxical effect of intensifying 
the rural nature of the region, as cottage indus- 
try went into decline and as urban demands for 
agricultural produce grew apace. Only by the 
1880s were railways, rural exodus and primary 
schooling in their very different ways signalling 
a transformation. 

With the economic torpor which character- 
ized the region for most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury went cultural inertia. Even the numerous 
temporary migrants who worked in Paris or the 
plains seemingly left home with "cultural 
armour-plating” which protected them against 


exogenous influences, and the 
well off the beaten track of the 


It took a lot, seemingly, to 
tiy'i political horizons above the ptfE? 
and it is to Jones's credit that teZS 
particularly skilful and subtle acceS^ 
dynamics of opinion formation” aulia I 
unprepossessing background where S 
ity values bulked larger than 
ion. His demonstration of how thenwZI 
voting arrangements affect poUticdlte* 
the parishes voted bloc, often accord' 
by parish banners and a service d'ordrttfki 
priests - is especially novel and enjoyable ft 
is more generous, too, than many rerau'fc. 

!°™ ns ° k f . t J e P easantry to the. ReiolutioQof 
1789, which he sees as providing an ert 
laboratory in political consciausneH-rafebtA 
leitmotif of this study is the way in which ^ 
parish clergy - at first through hostility to fe 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy mlrodowdi 
1790 - sharpened peasant political awntw 
The electoral transformation in the 188b ib 
becomes, in part, a tribute to, asm]) is* 
obituary for the clerical politics of the past.lk 
idea of the clergy as their own political gm- 
diggers is an arresting one, which giyet (2a , 
sensitive study a striking pathos and tt». 
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D.M.G. SUTHERLAND 
France, 1789-1815; Revolution and counter- 
revolution 

493pp. Collins. £14.95 (paperback, Fontana, 
£5,95). 

0001971786 
JOHN A. LYNN 

The Bayonets of the Republic: Motivation and 
tactics in the army of revolutionary France 
1791-94 

356pp. University of Illinois Press; distributed 
by Harper and Row. £27.50. 

0252010914 

GUY CHAUSSINAND-NOGARET 
Madpme Roland: Une femme en revolution 
357pp. Paris: Seuil. 89Er. 

2020089343 ' 

JEAN-CLAUDE PERROT and STUART J. WOOLF 
State and Statistic In France, 1789-1815 
205pp. Harwood Academic Publishers, 

PO Box 786, Cooper Station, New York. NY 
,10276. $39. . ' . ■ " 
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|f a new textbook on '5 period as 1 complex as 
that of the French' Revolution is to leave ahy !• 
mark on the literatureof the subject, it must, 
have a. guiding principle which marks itobt 
from it* competitors: D. M, Q. Sutherland'; 
knows this as well as .anyone, and he states at 
the outset that he believes the time is ripe for a 
. new approach to* the Revolution, one which : 
takes account; of the many (ocal and regional', 
Judies which Jiave/appearcd during the past • 
twenty years. Tho outcome of his laboms is hi* 
new work of synthesis; France, 1789-1$?$; Re- 
volution and counter-revolution, He distances 
- himself from (he classic . MnrrUi QvVnrAAAl* f 


himself from the. classic' Marxist approAchdf 
Lbfebvre and Soboul, inwhich^thehUtofy ofi 
■ French : Revolution is the history of . the, 

' consolidation oftKtfbourgeoisie?; The study of “ 
• what happened in specific towns and regions, 
Sutherland believes, makes such a crude Mdrx- 
,' sn f untenable. But equally, • those critical . of -! 
-Maftcism have, eith^ failed to put any hlteriia- 1 . 
tive stxuctufe iti its place - like Alfred Cobban! i 
T have concentrated thei^ejitacks bn the’ . 
cxpla nation ; of thd Outbreak bfr Revolution- ' 
rather than onthenfetureof thaiReVolufJohary ' 
exjie rience.Hencb' i^e stude nr of the .period 
risks being faoed with two quite different lifora- ; 
tiires ~ tliat of general siirVeys fech talk in' 
predominantly class ' terips; and jthat t)f lpol! : 


\m 


Pans be given a substantial, even predomi- 
nant, role. In contrast to those political his- 
torians who have seen the Revolution as a 
senes of laws and reforms, decrees and ideolo- 
gies, he examines change from below - from 
the standpoint of the provincial bourse or 
WflWe, from the village square or the peasant 
holding. Issues like the sale of biens nationaux 
and dechristiamzation are seen from the con- 
sumer’s angle; and the logic behind Revolu- 
fionary innovation was rarely as compelling in 
™ bar 38 il m ‘ght seem in the Jacobin 
Uub. The result is a picture of the Revolution 
that is at one and the same time familiar and 
greatly changed. The popular Revolution of 
1789 contains, for Instance, a graphic descriD- 
timi of the Fall of the Bastille. But Sutherland’s 
1789 focuses equally on the collapse of author- 
ity in the countryside and on the beginnings of 
municipal autonomy in the cities of provincial 
France. His Reydhition is arranged to suit the 
timetable of Dijon or Le Havre as much as that 
. °L the capItal , : th ® terror is seen as being as 
effective as its local agents, the Directory 

Sfil by bri8andage and Provincial 

: idealism, indeed, comes almpst to replace 
•; class-. Identity as' a .motor . force of change.- 
: Sutherland’s central argtiment is thtft.it is the 
; forett, unleashed by the provinces which die-. 
i tat J d M»e paqq and patterp of the Revolution at 
; national l^ with the history of the period' 

1 a ?en lit terms of a struggle between the forces 
of revolutfoh and those of. counter-revolution 
; a.struggleoften paralleled by that between the 
oentre and the periphefy.. And: while it W true 
: ^ C3se more cdftfidently for 1 

ithe /lWOs than for the later period - from ..." 
around Year yi his tieatment becomcs morei i 
xjtivendonai.with N^polqonespeclallyretiin-: 1 . 

:;miua ptace at the centre of thei stage r- thlsi ; 
I CTangfi,of.erhphasis refidets a yeryieal change • 
uj tilt nature and. efficiency of centralgovem- , ; ’ 

is: noticeable!;' 

x thuSin herlrwrlli rrotgoiiM t 9 ,abmit to cert- 
tiraHsm, without/ a fight,, fhe. lesson of the", 
jl^apoteoniq years, hie writqs, is that “in theend| 1 |, 
A? wight.bf^rujientipeasarit Fiance; : 

; ; imposed itself on thq goveriiinehi'.at: the eX- .v 
;pense of many of thd ideas of 1789’?. Peasant ■ ' 
rpristante to^ange imposcd froip Paris - the" ' 

very- stuff of rural conn a . i ; 
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‘ -Social' historians of ihir iv-j-'j 


on roe general 16X154 ■ . 

The novelty *of Sutherland's lapproadh lies • 
largely ’ In his bisistpnee that events outefde ’ 1 

. . _ t ..^ i- 1 


j . ^Social historians of the; parity will welttjiribK' 
i Sutherland ympha^s, espedalfysfctheS'; ’ 
cent assauh bn t^Mahds^nfof^twibphS !J 
, rampant poUticai view 


idea of a country divided into opposing ideo- 
logical factions is cast aside. In the same way 
politics is dethroned from its central position, if 
by politics we mean the high politics of the 
Convention and the Jacobin Club. The great 
men of the Revolution play a more subdued 
role: even Robespierre is not allowed to shape 
the events around him at will. The popular 
masses are left at the centre of the Revolution- 
ary stage, though for Sutherland, as befits a 
student of the Breton peasantry, the masses 
are not confined to the sans-culottes of the 
Paris sections. The masses need not be pro- 
gressist, or even revolutionary; they are as like- 
ly to be found in the bocage of the counter- 
revolutionary West or in the military battalions 
of Jourdan or Kellermann. 

For Sutherland, war plays a vital part in 
forming Revolutionary politics and mentali- 
ties. It is therefore natural that the conduct of 
that war should become an important subject 
for study in its own right. John Lynn’s new 
book, The Bayonets of the Republic , is a mix- 
ture of social and political history and tactical 
analysis. The empirical history is of the Arm6e 
du Nord between 1791 and 1794, when it be- 
came merged Into the Sambre-et-Meuse; the 
tactical study draws upon military manuals 
both of the eighteenth centnry and of more 
recent periods, and cites the lessons to be 
drawn from Vietnam with the same alacrity as 
those that were drawn from Valmy and Jem- 
appes. Lynn’s expressed aim Is to explain the 
Ahriy s undoubted battle-effectiveness by the 
Year n.; He discusses the structure of the reg- 
iments and the status of the individual soldier - 
here he makes a good use of generals’ reports 
and correspondence: as Well as - of existing 
wcondary Works by Sm Scott and Jeqn-Paul 
■Bertaud. HU anafysis is lively and highly read- 

he is 

mw^effectivein Ms discussion of politicization 
md^t^trihipiij the ranks bf the ftiiHttiry. For 
to Marian the sections of the book devoted . 
to tactics and battle-formation may. seem less 
crucipl, .and the constant references to “prim- 
Efigf? ** [$*&« jncbfagnious 

r^ d v^ atl ? ashlp5 mB V begin' to ; jar. Biit 

s I J entTal thesis stands' <that for/all the 
the indiscipline, •* 

^eriton and pUMgft which marked: the early 
,n ?' j ^.^^hiocracy.theAfrh^ 
Effective fighting 
: mixture pf poUtioa] exhUftraUra And 

simple professionalism, //-..i. - - 
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lacking among available biographies. TUtjii 
pity, for Madame Roland's position amoogfe 
Girondins is a subject worthy of further low- 
tigation, and the author has proved hisqat 
ities as a critical historian in his previous inpot 
tant work on eighteenth-century financial ai 
on the nature of the. ancien rfgime nobi). 
Perhaps here he Is too self-consciously nriMf 
for a "grand public”, which prefers Odnhtiai 
to analysis: he seems content to relyhuvifyei 
Madame Roland’s own diaries and thoseofta 
friends, and there is an uncomfortable gd* 
try about his approach to “Manon" thatscacfr 
ly inspires confidence. Npr do his thoepe 
about the nature of the historical disdpfiiei 
the preface, which descend to the level el 
whimsy and make-believe. Sutherland, h 
almost 450 pages, gives Madame RolaoflKtdc 
more than a slighting mention. HerflJW.k 
suggests, “was more conducive to iela«dd» 
cussion and gossip than to planning to®*** 
action”, and this contributed to the poK“ 
inefflcacy of the Girondins as a 
elegance, the lightness of touch, the iriuw 
geniality of her company, all am 

which glow, through Chaussinand-Nb^f* 

prose. Manon Roland undoubtedly WjP 

charm and influence within her poHrttol®* 

But there is little in this study whito|® 
make one wish to query SutheriMKi’iw» 
dismissive judgment or to insist .on-s J** • 
imposing epitaph- ■ ' \ ; i 
Where Madame Roland i? aimed it 


vMiwiW/riHUlirnc iii/iww ay t' . r 

readership, Jean-Claude Perrof ahdaW^- 
Woolf : are writing with specialist? 

Their State and Statistics In France, / W* J 


is a useful volume which brinp togemw. 
distinguished essays on the flourishing 
tical information in, France during thepof”^, 
the Revolution and Empire; Di ; the 1*9^" 
Claude Perrot’s is the mort: detailed,^ 
Woolfs the more philosophical, butbQtwjj 
the sheer quantity and variety of sta ^fL. 
formation produced at the 9 bmmMt* 
erniiients in.tbese years. The sense 0 * _ jj. 
curiosity had .its roots, oF 
academic of ! the artcien rtgwto 


acaaenues oj . inc anaen' regime ; : ,i 

thorsrightlVstressthe contihuiti« : : 


C: ■! 


rthat-U:; ; 


■ the innovations. Nor is'thefe mwn ^ 
that governments puUhe infom^tiQn « W - 
lected to any Immediate BdmWstrtW^ ; 
Tliey. just wanted the knowledge • ; 
apee that oWy hardfacts and stai^^-J: 
provide , and, h appily for hlstori ! 

mental and. municipal Officials u jS • ; 

COuntry wpre set-to work! ah Unpf^p';! 

.ptegmnmes of /research' arid >collat y 
: volume provides « valuable guide totlgji... 
of such Research and Supplies the histja^J 
.the; French provinces^ in f»8r^lar,SJ 
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Medievalism for moderns 


Eoge ne Vance 

rtTERDRONKE 

ne Medieval Poet and Hls World 

450pp. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura. 

Many medieval Latin writers had an exalted 
sense of their medium. They believed that writ- 
ten letters, though an invention of man, consti- 
tuted an order whose elements corresponded 
to nothing less than the order of the cosmos as 
the creation of the divine mind. For the 
jeventh-century Virgil of Toulouse, the letter 
rtsembles man because as we speak, it grows, 
ike man, from a corporeal sound into a vessel 
of meaning; or again, because it has a material 
body, a soul (meaning) and a “contemplative" 
potential corresponding to ratio. The verb is 
like a sun that illuminates the sentence, or like 
a king without whom a people is powerless; the 
participle Is bom of the marriage of the noun 
and verb; and so on. 

Some medieval writers believed that poetry 
is the best way into that medium. Peter Dronke 
reports that William of Conches, contesting 
Macrobius' remark that the fables of the poets 
belong in the nursery, interprets the "nursery” 
lobe the schools of the poets and auctores: “for 
u the bodies of infants in the cradle are 
nourished by milk”, William wrote, “so minds 
are nurtured in the schools of poets”. 

Medieval Latin culture attracts its students 
lor many reasons, including even the political: 
Emit Robert Curtius turned to it as a humanis- 
tic remedy for the “suicide” of German culture 
in pre-war nationalism. Dronke seems to be 
drawn toil quite simply because he admires its 
poetry- just as he loves medieval poetry writ- 
lea in many of the nascent vernaculars of 
Europe. 

A large part of Dronke's prolific scholarship 
adevoted to medieval Latin poetry and to the 
poetic doctrines which nurtured both it and 
wmacolar poetry. His ninth and most recent 
took, The Medieval Poet and His World, is a 
“flection of seventeen eloquent essays, all 
previously published in the years 1961-79, and 
til dealing with aspects of both Latin and ver- 
aacular poetics.. Since the bulk of the writing 
apparently done in the 1970s, the book 
toe? not lack coherence. 

The title, though, is something of a mls- 
“wt, for it turns out that the medieval poet’s 
“rodd" is refracted to Dronke mostly through 
lj«try itself. Moreover, It Is a world where 
prevails. He instinctively shuns the ab- 
ijrt, the scandalous, the violent, the putrid, 
^psychopathic and the scatological, in 
krayi of what is harmonious and sublime. 

he w better at dealing with the legacy of 
w Song of Songs or. .with instances when 
to®* 1 ? points beyond itself to the unseen (as in 
“7f! e ’ s Pargdiso) than with the fabliaux, 

. "ton seem quite laundered when he writes of 
own. .. 

Access to this beautiful world lies not 
•wough history or literary theory but through a 
j[ e f ai y judgment" that is primarily intuitive, 

■ W *ell informed by aesthetic doctrines ex- 

■ mainly in Latin culture itself. More- ■ 
f” 1 D tonkei the exercise of literary Judg- 

■•mEmu ^ Atudy of discrete or “individual" 

, btterhncris whose semantics are always 
■™*toal and never reducible to types or ab- 
toles; A gbod example of his contextual- 
to ^ found in his PoeticTndividualtty In 

Mfaffe Ages, where he assigns limits to the 
. Curtius’s historical analysis Of 

^^^hrical analysts of topoi can contribute ; 
0 r 1 * comprehension of Individual works Is 
jjhat extentiit can iMf help iqdfadnguish 


tions, and of subtle deepenings in perspective. 
He favours lyrical poetry whose formal sur- 
face, integrity and compression accentuate the 
specific powers of the poetic word. 

His aesthetic bias can also extend to the 
establishment of texts. For instance, his read- 
ing of “the modulation of three images” of 
“wind, dew and music" in the great lyric “Dum 
Diane vitrea”, of the Carmina Burana, is not 
only a display of true critical sensitivity, but 
also the ground for his argument that the ex- 
tant text of that poem is not a spurious hybrid 
(as others have argued), but a highly controlled 
and harmonious whole. 

Dronke is a compelling apologist for poetry 
as an art of congruency, harmony, wholeness, 
transparency, symphony, felicity, presence 
and epiphany. Poetic metaphors he writes of as 
“beams of integrity". His own writing leems 
with hyperbolic praise of his material, much of 
which is about love. Indeed there is something 
mimetic about his captivation by a poetics 
where eras has become an eros of the word. 
Dronke culls from the rhetoricians and poets 
many doctrines propitious to his own presup- 
positions as a reader; for instance, Geoffrey of 
Vinsaufs warning that “If any part should fit 
badly, the whole ordered conception will be 
shamed by that part", or Dante's theories in 
the De vulgari eloquentia of “construction" as 
the “absolute oneness of form and content". In 
an earlier book, Tabula: Explorations into the 
uses of myth in medieval Platonism, he has 
shown how medieval Platonic cosmogonies 
vindicated the imagination as a vehicle of 
understanding that is neither scandalous nor 
mendacious. It is not surprising that in an essay 
here he should enlist Coleridge on the Imagin- 
ation to reinforce his own convictions about 
the organic integrity of poetry. 

Clearly, Dronke’s position as a modern 
reader of medieval poems is rooted as much in 
Romantic “organidsm” and its afterlife in 
modern formalism as in medieval doctrines. 


He is never polemical, pedantic or tenden- 
tious, and because he is so good at what he 
docs, one can hardly reproach him for picking 
out those medieval claims foT poetry that 
support his own convictions. 

However, the inroads made by contempor- 
ary schools of literary criticism and by other 
modern disciplines - anthropology, history, 
philosophy, psychoanalysis, semiotics - have 
diversified the critical paradigms of modern 
medievalism. Several distinct approaches to 
medieval literature ore now emerging, all cap- 
able of dealing closely with individual poems. 
These, 1 would suggest, are the philosophical, 
which asks how medieval theories of being and 
cognition manifest themselves in poetic con- 
structs; the cultural, which questions the social 
and political functions of writing and of poetry 
as a class activity; the psychoanalytical, which 
studies models of consciousness expressed in 
the languages of belief and desire; and' the 
semiotic, or what may also be called “discourse 
analysis", which studies modes of signification 
in the light of medieval semantic theory. 
Dronke’s approach is closest to the latter. 

This renewal and sharpening of alternatives 
explains the extraordinary revival of interest in 
medieval culture today. Indeed, medievalism 
can often temper the parochialism of modern 
critics, many of whom have never seriously 
read a single medieval text, much less con- 
fronted a medieval idea. The Derridcan notion 
or ''practice” of difference is hardly a modern 
whim: Augustine's (Plotinian) view of the 
world (and of the text) as the “region of differ- 
ence” ( regio dissimilitudes) haunts medieval 
aesthetics in many poignant ways, and is one 
basis (among others) for processes of negation 
and for inscriptions of a loss of presence in 
many different areas of medieval conscious- 
ness - the genealogical, the political, the spir- 
itual, the erotic and, what is important for 
poetry, the linguistic and textual (“the letter 
kills . . .’’). 


D, D. R. Owen 

RONALD N. WALPOLE (Editor) 

Le Turpin franga Is, (lit le Turpin I 
250pp. University of Toronto Press. £30. 
0802025366 

■ - - . . 1 

It is astonishing that the anonymous writer of 
the Latin Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle was 
allowed to get away with his imposture. He was 
on easy terms with , and, for part of his account 
of Qiarlemagne’s. Spanish campaign, plagia- 
rized, the Song of Roland; which had been 
inspiring writers and warriors for several 
decades by the time of his intervention to- 
wards the middle of the twelfth century. In 
the Song his contemporaries were assured 
that immediately before his own death Roland 
had mourned that of the mangled Archbishop 
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Since Dronke keeps his distance from mod- 
ern critical thought (as a glance at his index will 
show) he is hardly inclined to dwell on those 
moments when the poets allow us to glimpse 
their discourse as mendacious, disjunctive, 
labyrinthine, sophistical, subversive, idolat- 
rous, centrifugal, alienating - or even (as in 
Chaucer’s Troilus), castrating. Though 
Dronke is not a polemical critic, he might be 
dismayed by the proposition that the Chanson 
de Roland is not only a magnificent tragedy of 
feudal ideals, but a poem whose second half 
leaves us with a dark perception that the lan- 
guage of this supreme “Carol ingian" epic is no 
longer, as the poet Jean Botlcl wished it to be, 
"true with each day" ( voir chacun jour appa- 
rent ), but painfully inadequate to the complex- 
ities of a changed world; a world of loss, ab- 
sence and (Augustinlan) difference. Nor would 
Dronke be likely to probe those psychic forces 
which determine the Tristan story as a relent- 
less trajectory towards death us the double of 
love. Not that anything he writes suggests that 
he is opposed to the pluralism of modern 
medievalism. 

On the other hand, because Dronke himself 
is a well-informed, intelligent and dose reader 
of poems, his criticism should appeal even to 
the most sectarian of contemporary medieval- 
ists. He is a fine critic and an exemplary com pa- 
rat 1st . If one senses an occasional malaise when 
he deals with “theoretical” issues (such as the 
question of the origins of the fabliau) or a lack 
of resourcefulness in dealing with the fascinat- 
ing historical link between poetry and the court 
of Henry II, what he goes on to say about the 
fabliaux themselves, and especially about the 
poctTy of Peter of Blois, is often cogent and 
profound. And when he writes about Dante, 
there is an appropriate meeting of minds: of 
the mind of a fine modern reader of medieval 
poems with that of a supreme poet whose 
medieval “world" has been supremely poet- 
icizcd. 


Turpin, his companion in the rearguard, who 
was subsequently lamented and prepared for 
burial by the Emperor himself. How brazen, 
then, to assert not only Hint the gallant prelate 
had been safe with Charles, far from the 
slaughter of Roncevaux , all the time, but that ■ 
most of his chronicle consists of the memoirs of 
Turpin himself! Maje remarkable still/ his 
claim was sb widely credited that it inspired 
most of the “historical” accounts of the cam- 
paign and its portrayal in art throughout: the 
rest of the Middle Ages. ' 

Part of the reason for the Cfironlcte ' s success 
lies in the fact that it contains much more 
moralistic Christian propaganda than the Song, 
on the one hand glorifying the shrine of 
St James of Compostela (“Turpin” Claims to 
have attended Its dedication) and on the other, 
Ronald N, Walpqle believes, strengthening the 
links between the Carol ipgiari legend, and the 
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Abbey of St Denis. Even Roland engages in 
theological disputation with a Saracen cham- 
pion before dispatching him. So there was^ 
clerical Interest in its wide diffusion. It had, 
too, the advantage of being in prose at a time 
when verse was coming more and more to be 
associated with untrustworthy fictions.' In 
prose it was widely disseminated in the French 
vernacular from dbout 1200; and it is one of 
these French translations (not the earliest, 
though dating is difficult) that is edited id Lt 
Turpin frangais, dit le Turpin t by the acknow- 
ledged expert in the field, tp Wfopm we already 
owe the publlcation of the Turpin IL ' .- 
Having ‘grappled elsewhere with the com- 
plex relationships between the nine manu- 
scripts preserving Turpin I, Walpole here 
short-circuits the detailed arguments, but re- 
produces hls proposed stemma and justifies his 
choice of the base text. Fully Half the volume is 
devbted to ; the presentation of extensive 
variants,; modifications and additions to that 
text. Thfs meticulously presented array of cri- 
tical material, quite apart from the useful Holes 
arid glossary,’ offers two related benefits. It 
contributes to our understanding of the muta- 
tions to which the prose material was subjected 
bythe prejudices, inattentions and plain whims . 
of the scribes or belf-appolnted redactors; In 
doing so it also serves as a reminder of the 
distortions which . history (or in 'this .case 
pseudo-history) ■. suffered At the hands of its i, 
medieval transmitters ,aS th$y wishfully or 
sometime subconsciously sought to re-cceate 
.(he past in the image of thoir own world. : 
Frorq the historical event first recorded by 
Einhard, the story of Otarles’s campaign 
(“L’estoire d’Espnigne" as this lexC call? it) has 
Here acldeVed its ultimate medieval dimension. 
For Einhard it was a recent, unfortunate epi- 
sode to be played down. Three centuries later 
the poet qf the Sohg saw in it a subject for 
celchnilion-. the heroic feudal Ideal triumphing 
over military disaster! Unstirred bjl military , 
braggadocio, the propiulgators of the Pseuda- 
Turpin Chronicle ^Were coitcqrncd ^ -above all 
to exploit its new-found 1 didactic elements 
for. purposes of religious propagainda, ah 
aspect' highlighted by Professor Walpole hi hls 
excellent edition. 
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Rising above scruple 


David Womersley 

THOMAS R. CLEARY 
Henry Fielding: Political writer 
347pp. Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press (distributed in the UK by 
Colin Sraythe). $27.95. 

088920 fjl 5 

K.G. SIMPSON (Editor) 

Henry Fielding: Justice observed 
20Spp. Vision. £14.95. 

0854781064 
SARAH FIELDING 
Remarks on Clarissa 

56pp. Los Angeles: William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library. 

It is significant that Thomas R. Cleary should 
begin his study of Fielding's political life by 
genuflecting towards Namier. Henry Fielding: 
Political writer is an extremely detailed and 
richly documented work, which assumes that, 
in the realm of politics, men’s motives are more 
selfish than principled. Thus the key to the 
puzzle of Fielding's apparently variable polit- 
ical allegiance is to be Found in bis unfaltering 
loyalty to the “Broad-Bottom” faction of 
Lords Cobham and Lyttelton. The latter had 
been a contemporary of Fielding's at Eton, 
nnd, as Professor Cleary cogently urges, 
Fielding aligned himself with "Cobham’s 
Cubs” because it was there that he perceived 
his best chances of advancement. 

This approach "works", in the sense that 


much which hitherto seemed anomalous or 
opaque is organized into a probable narrative; 
one of Cleary's particular triumphs is his suc- 
cess in demonstrating the sharpness and preci- 
sion of the political edge of Pasquin. And so 
one must nod at the crow which heralds the 
book’s argument: “This study will demonstrate 
in detail that Fielding's political career cannot 
be understood unless one focuses upon the 
narrow, t realistic realm of faction and personal 
obligation the eighteenth-century politicians 
and propagandists inhabited." But despite its 
local achievements of literary elucidation, the 
true excitement this study provides is histor- 
ical: that of seeing the political life of the 
1730s and 40s refracted through the work of one 
man in such a way that issues and personalities 
emerge in sharp outline. For, notwithstanding 
its sometimes dour prose, this is a work of real 
imagination. 

It is, however, difficult to conceive of its 
having a large impact: students of Fielding will 
surely continue to centre on Tom Jones and 
Joseph Andrews. Geary briefly discusses the 
Jacobitism of the former, but says next to no- 
thing about the latter, and so those works 
which primarily attract readers to Fielding are 
marginalized: “Presumably hard at work on 
Tom Jones as well as scraping a living from the 
law, Fielding published little in the next year", 
Geary observes in passing, eager to come to 
grips with The Female Husband. He justifies 
this off-centredness by quoting Leon Howard 
on the virtues of unvarnished biography: "in 
the long run, it may be well to recognize the 


fact that memorable literature is something 
which has risen above the frailties of its human 
origin rather than descended from some per- 
fect inspiration”. One can only agree with this, 
particularly as the phrase “risen above” implies 
that at some time and in some way there was a 
connection between memorable literature and 
the frail life from which it emerged. Geary 
does not respond to this implication; and, in 
truth, it is hard to see how the man who could, 
in the end, coolly praise Walpole as "one of the 
best of men and ministers" after expending 
such efforts over so many years in systematic 
and subtle denigration of him, has much to do 
with the human greatness of the author of Tom 
Jones. Cleary’s book establishes beyond ques- 
tion that Fielding’s political journalism com- 
prises lies, for the most part, phrased with an 
eye to expediency and motivated by a desire 
for gain. This conclusion has its cheering side. 
It enlarges our sense of the marvellousness of 
Fielding's achievement in Tom Jones and 
Joseph Andrews, and sharpens our appetite for 
criticism. 

Where will one turn to satisfy this hunger7 
Epicures will reach for the reprint of Empson’s 
article on Tom Jones in Using Biography, and 
for Claude Rawson's reply, also recently re- 
printed in Order from Confusion Sprung. But 
in bookshops it is most likely that K. G. 
Simpson’s collection by various hands, Henry 
Fielding: Justice observed, will be served up. 
Like most such compilations, it convinces one 
that the all-composing hour is nigh. It contains 
no bad essays (although it was bad luck for 


Morns Golden to include his b*k 
Fielding’s Politics", with ite 
ties: “Fielding was by family and^chS 1 
Whig from the beginning" - m. £0* 
M growl); if is mherte'JS 
standard of writing is so much 
workmanlike than to the iiapfet * 
The volume is rescued by Mb* 
Weekes’s essay on romJone^wijj^ij^, 
heart of the most interesting debate faiM 
si«tams: that of the tone of FieldinS 
What Professor Kinkead-Weekeadwj!2 
is to improve the opinion we form of FitM*A 
moral sanity into precise knowledw. Ik ' 
opinion which the Augustan ReprinTsofcl 
facsimile edition (with an IntrodfictioaS 
Sabor) of Sarah Fielding’s Remark on Cbm 
also confirms, although incidentally. Rejfo>, 
letter to Richardson concerning Qebu i 
given in an appendix, and its finil w* 
deserve to be quoted: 

I will conclude then with assuring you. Ibt I bA 
wish you Success. That I sincerely thhk wqkfc 
highest manner deserve it. And thatlfwnlmi 
not, it it (sic) would be in me impardooablefW 
tion to hope for Success, and at the same tWZ 
contemptible Humility [not7] to desire ii. 

It was a fine act to praise so straightfomdji 
writer whose temperament and abiUfci we 
quite distinct from his own, and to let ta 
praise stand simply and boldly as theottt 
tion of the letter: but Professor Ctauy* 
pera to us that such unalloyed actions m 
probably as rare in Fielding's life u they ihi 
the lives of most men. 


Conjectural histories 


Thomas Crawford 

JOHN GALT 

Rlngan Gllhaize or The Covenanters 
370pp. Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press/ 
Association for Scottish Literary Studies. £8 50 
0707303575 

The Member; An autobiography 
128pp. Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press. 

Paperback, £3.75. 

J3 707304644 
P. H- SCOTT 
John Galt 

130pp. Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press. 
Paperback, £4.50. 

0707303648 ■ 

> , i°hn Galt's Ringan Gilhaize (the modern form 
would be "Niniari Gillies") has been neglected 
unto recently. Annals of ike Parish (completed 
in 1813) had used an autobiographical narrator, 
and in fhe Wandering Jew (1820), published 
. Wider a pseudonym. Galt experimented with 
: the technique for vast historical and geograph- 
leal perspectives, introducing a second naiT- 
ator* a ^critical compiled, to give tonal variety, 

, Ringan Gilhaize (1823) use* two .narrators 
eyen more subtly, To present the.Covendn- 
.te rs properly , Galt felt he. had to go! back, to 
1 their roots In the Refohnatibn ltself, and the 
r ntothod he chose .was to incorporate the rerain- 
! jscenoes of Ringan’s grandfather into his 
'^grandson's by having the Old man live to thp 
^ , age of ntheiy^one and tell his story to the bpy, 
agbd. eight;' before he died. The fost part of the 
1 noyol is ah extraordinary interpenetration of 
i foe nrinds,' the itylea, eVeft die languages of tiro 
; generations --a. Refqniwr’s picture of the Re-: 
/: formation, and a Covenanter’s. Wew of that 
picture. The second part ’ paints, an awesome’ 
yet sympathetic portrait of p iHgii who believes 
\ . that he haS a Godigiven ' mission to kill the 
V chief of persecutors , Orahapi.of Claverhousel 

■ Patricia Wilson in, her Introduction set * Rfogan 
j ,and Claud Walkirishaw of TheEhtail asGa\t\ 

./ justified sinners” , end notes that each sgcrir 
T " fiees hfs sop at the behest of a ruling passion 
What makes Rinnan Gllhaize a groat novel h; hi 
: artistic;; uiilty, Sprung from aTyrion.ofmyfo. 

' (heroic Wallace against oationai pppre^ipn; 

: iprophetlcKnox agafostacbnuptChurchand 

■ . alieri;tuIofs; the.fogrtyxgof tht moorfoYtd forfs"' 
; yeritidles) wJdii recurrent 'iprolle^ual ; de^pte : 

abotit the iise urid abiise'of authority ind. the 
individual’s rfglji.ip resist tyrghny; i •; ! 

; . : :If Annals apd The -P/ovoxt aro^foacomjc 


Ringan Gllhaize is a tragedy of self-delusion, 
all the more so as it ends not with the protagon- 
ist’s physical destruction but on what Wilson 
calls a "peak of elation”. Ringan believes that 
■he himself, as God’s agent, has brought about 
the social changes that followed 1689. His last 
words, the date on which he finishes his 
memoir, “5th November 1696”, not only 
glance back to the Gunpowder Plot, but also 
remind the instructed reader that only a year 
before, Wiliiaip HI had granted toleration to 
conformist episcopalians, which would have 
been anathema to Ringan. 

The Member (1832) is the beat novel for a 
reader new to Johil Galt to start on: It is short 
and uses Galt’s characteristic narrative tech- 
nique of fictitious autobiography to good 
effect. Mr Jobbry, who has spent most of his 
life as a Nabobj is now intent on buying an 
English seat in the unreformed House of Com- 
mons. His first sentence is as masterly as that 
which opens Pride and Prejudice : 

When a man comes home from India with a decent 
competency, he is obliged to endure many afflic- 
tions, not the least of whlck are neatfiila of courina’ 


children, in every comer of the kingdom, all gaping 
like voracious larks for a pick. 

Everything is firm and tout in the three-part 
structure, with a unity of personality and tone. 
Our first -explicitly political novel ends on a 
delightfully predestinarian note: “to struggle 
[in the new reformed parliament] I saw would 
be of no avail, so I determined, at the dissolu- 
tion, to close my career . . . ; and now, as a 
simple spectator, I look afar off for the coming 
on of what is ordained to take place”. The 
introduction and notes to the attractive paper- 
back volume in the Scottish Classics series are 
models of conciseness and clarity. 

Annals of the Parish, The Provost and Ring- 
an Gllhaize are all examples of the genre Galt 
called "theoretical histories of society". P. H. 
Scott, in John Galt in the Scottish Writers 
Series, gives a good explanation of what that 
meant: a union of Dugald Stewart’s “Theore- 
tical or Conjectural History” (a “species of 
philosophical investigation” which deduced 
from “the known principles of human nature” 
-a process of events for which no evidence re- 
mained), with- its apparent opposite, the in- 


carnation of such processes in concrete oiw- 
sals. Mr Scottholds that thekeytothistaSoii 
Adam Fergpson’s Essay on the History of Qd 
Society and that Annals of the Parish Is tot 
one point of view “a Table’ to lltastisie fc 
truth of Ferguson’s Essay". Galt wished lops 
the general title “Tales of the Weal" toi|m 
of eight novels and some short stories, i 
featuring a limited region and covering tk 
period 1760-1820. Having a unity of timeaif 
place, they form, as Ian Gordon puttk* 
first roman fleuve; they are a miniature C» 
idie Humaine, though employing comedy a 
the commonly accepted sense, notin BiWl 
or Dante’s. Scott gives the group about MIS 
space; he has some interesting things Sf 
about Galt’s neglected North Aipe** 
novels, Lawrie Todd and Bogle Corbet,*# 
Adam Ferguson’s ideas behind even the W 
with its emphasis not so much on 
success as on the co-operative develop*** 
a Canadian community. Unfortunately.^ 5 


book has more misprints than it ought to 
a defect I have noted in other volume* 


- ■" 1 ■ • i 

Neil Beri^f " . 

‘ RUTRDANONj T.'y.-V;.. > 

Work in the English Novel : The myth of 

■; vocatipn'j ■?: . ■'! •; • : 

' ’ -214pp. Crbom'Helm £17,95. I . 

: . '07099 Q8679 ! '.V 

: CATHERINE GIA^LAGHER ' \ 

^67 - ^ the, riafratiye |prm; 1832- \ 


320pp. linlversityof Chicago Press. £23 25 ' ; 
*0226279324 : V% '■ *- 

It was Defohi 'RutK DanOn argiiM in Work in- 
■the English NoyeL who d^BjuaUy.profouIsated 1 

Svork, farfrombeingthepunitiveethicallmper - 1 

1 htive Weber w^ (b describe. amour»t«fi ' 


. aV^able.to aperein 

maintains, setm thlitro^pefcf ^I'lnfluetlUal pi&- 
cedwt,Qhe 'Mm 

in David, Copp^rfietd where^ tiniPanon’s teqk; - 


. .i Aivuiif ajid jjiv ^Provost flr^u^ a comic T onijts, wukistiortraved 

mode ;und pa Entail fa, . w • Pf^6n^hdpp&. ; Cb^ 


pose the folly of refusing vocation. In her final 
chapter Dauon examines Jude the Obscure, 
finding, In defiance of orthodoxy, that it, too, . 
Is centrally preoccupled with work and that it 
: illustrates the fate Which may befoll somebody 
to. whom fhe: pursuit 1 Of vocation is denied. 

lUnderlyipg the book is a familiar historical 
paftero. Robinson Crusoe is held to refiect an 
: i^of.bourgetriacOnfidence.a time when the 
' amplitudeofehoice. Onhis 

1 ^ lirer “d Ifing. By the 
«■ such W Weal was do 
le. For Jude, Choice i$ “obscured 

fc^metemg in : 

. Wnfining her eqquiry tQ a mere four noveJs md ■ 
^ tpakmg gcjrit «s<m to historical evidence, : 

confidence jn her 
, generaljwtiohs, At tfieend we learii thatshe at 
^txxiotempleted.d/^tematic overview” qf 
' JSil ^^ ictorlta fictiopi The 

ass- 


Victorian industrial novel andtiw 
of Its discourse. In the early# and 
the book she looks at neglected novpUl. 
abeth Tonna, Hannah More 
tineau and points to the con tradicaoq*!^ 
duced in their fiction by the rival 
. beneficent providential plot afld JMjg. 
determinism inherent in their social 
Gallagher goes on to write about reWjL. 
Sybil and Felix Holi as more mahiie 
of the genre# Ultimately, ‘.the boo* 


w* jwiuwi.uiuuuiivyi.: — . . 

• that foe Condition ofEnglandde^te.lP - - 

m«t of her . efiefeen, novels opnfocij j 

superseded by Arnold^ theory 9? ' 

Secular assumptions ;-df the -PCW . ;r i 
. challengirig foe divine ’ ones of the^ v‘ ^ 
Gallagher’s arguments are 
wholly inttamural. Indeed, they]a/ei®Cv ‘ 
'elaborate than ; a short - 
though it would not be difficult '\ 

• mens of the ugly, verboseproSe i 

v book is stuffed. like Rufo panpn.^g;;j 

aeems. tQ be straining afier noyelty. 
foay j»ve provided focirauthors 

;t^on, both books seem: 

' present late and contracted 
■ . afocB^s W a phase! in whlcbiit 

1 :• U;'-; 
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Bishops’ moves 


Mark Santer 


BgXBRHEBBLETHWAITE 

S«od Extraordinary: The inside story of the 
liineSynod. November-December 1985 
Darton, Longman and Todd . 

Paperback, £3.95. 

, 023251665 0 

On January 25, 1985, Pope John Paul n sur- 
ra^ed not only the Roman Catholic Church at 
lup, but also his most immediate colleagues, 
by announcing that he was going to summon an 
; Extraordinary Synod of Bishops at the end of 
■ ibe year, to mark the twentieth anniversary of 
tbecondusion of the Second Vatican Council. 
IMS Synod met for a fortnight ten months 
taler. Its ostensible purpose was to “celebrate, 
wriiy and promote” the Council. But what 
; could be done In so short a time, and with so 
iuie preparation? Peter Hebblethwaite, 
whose expertise as a Vaticanologist is un- 
rivalled, tells the story in Synod Extraordinary. 
Or his version of the story. 

Id Hebblethwaite’s story there are goodies 
md baddies, angels of light and angels of dark- 
dos. Among the good men are the representa- 
tives of the Bishops of England and Wales, of 
ik United States of America and of Brazil - 
with Cardinal Basil Hume in a leading posi- 
tion. Also good is Cardinal Godfried Danneels 
oiBelgium, who played a key part in preparing 
ad conducting the business of the Synod. The 
(ones of darkness are led by Cardinal Jozef 
Ratdnger, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
br the Doctrine of the Faith, persecutor of 
Rendon theology and lamenter of all that is 
(ring wrong with the Church and the world 
(seadarism, immanentism, consumerism, 
(feiHsm, etc). They also include various un- 
f 1 decud leaders of reaction, notably Cardinal 
l» of Boston, brought in to counterbalance 
ibe forces of righteousness. 

What about the Pope himself? In Hebble- 
Unite's -view - and he backs this up with 
1 ■‘nesting evidence from material written long 


before Karol Wojtyla became Pope - he was 
never really happy with much that happened at 
the Council, notably its readiness to be open to 
(to compromise with?) the world. Its doctrinal 
work was sound, but had been misinterpreted 
by irresponsible theologians. Positively, the 
Council had signified for him not so much a 
renewal of Catholic life and doctrine, as it 
appeared in the West, as a great celebration of 
episcopal solidarity. 

This is an important observation. Different 
groups had different memories, or pictures, of 
the Council, and therefore different ideas of 
what it might mean to further its work. So there 
was plenty of room for conflict. The good men 
planned, the bad ones plotted. The outcome Is 
hard to interpret. Inevitably, after only a few 
days’ meetings, the Synod's Report shows 
signs of haste in composition. Ratzingergot his 
way, in that the Report begins with gloom and 
denunciation of -isms; Hume and Danneels got 
theirs, in that it continues by reaffirming the 
Council’s understanding of the Church as a 
communion in which there should be a proper 
pluriformity. What kind of effect, if any, (he 
Synod will have on the Church, only time will 
show. 

Hebblethwaite writes a good story, pub- 
lished less'than two months afte* the events it 
describes. But I still wonder whe her he is not a 
little too ready to scent conspiracy nnd skul- 
duggery. The conflicts he describes un- 
doubtedly happened. But I should prefer to see 
them not only in terms of a struggle between 
reaction and enlightenment, but also in terms 
of differing political traditions. English and 
American ideas about how to do business are 
uot the same as those of Italians or Germans or 
Poles. The more deeply embedded the Church 
becomes in the cultures of the world, the more 
surely these conflicts will arise. The subject of 
authority is the most intractable of those which 
lie between the divided Churches; but it is also 
the most difficult of the issues within tbe 
Roman Catholic Communion. Sorting out 
what is of theology and what is of culture, is a. 
most delicate task. 


English Catholic champion 


Edward Norman 


WWA8 MOLONEY 

Watalmter, Whitehall and the Vatican 
wrote of Cardinal Hinsley, 193S43 
«PP- Bums and Oates. £9.95. 

H&)121380 

was not, to say the least, the 
■®c which sprang to the collective Roman 
mind when, in 1935, be succeeded 
®° urnc In the Archbishopric of West- 
He was almost seventy years old and, 
*eyen years as Apostolic Visitor to British 
Africa, he had just retired, it was 
???“ fo r e yer, to Rome. Probably most 
“sjw Catholics who thought about it at all 
have tipped Dbwney of Liverpool as 
gessuccessor. But the choice ofPiusXI, 
‘T^yi Who had to be pressured Into accept- 
rarned out to be; the right man for the 
his extraordinary achievement to 
.jS^g a national figure, much loved by many 
i^T® from natural affection for Cathol- 
because of the simplicity pnd tone of his 
^Wbroadcasts fot the BBC. His York- 
^ Peralstent elevation of the war 
. W English political dimensions made 


.PfoUite - who 'had known little: of 
fcidv ik t ecclesiastical life spent 

as loved as William 
Itti? Whop p‘f Canterbury during his 
by a public rathef ' eco- 
®Ven to loving ecclesiastic^. • ' . ' • 
W*mhtk*r; Whitehall 
°f Cardinal Hinsley, 
N^lwly and Well written . It 
V'feiSr ? thematic analysis 

the eight years be. 
it comprises a series of 

^hpi^h self-^ntained, and each 
^^fing s^ular and ecclesiastical* 
account 
foe'world-- 

|£^M^’fo;jhe;foader. ; ; Vf 


Hinsley, on his appointment, was at once 
thrown into difficulty: no sooner had he ar- 
rived in London than he had to define, for the 
English public, the Catholic response to the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia. There followed, 
in the succeeding years, a series of such issues, 
as Europe moved into general warfare, and as 
the Papacy, isolated geographically by fascism, 
sought its own role in an unavoidably compli- 
cated relationship both to Italy and to the other 
European nations, Hinsley's problem was en-, 
hanced by his actual position within English 
Catholicism. The other bishops were all inde- 
pendent - and expressed themselves on many 
issues independently - yet tbe public and the 
government looked to Hinsley as their leader, 
In practice, he did amazingly well. In 1936 he 
made a foil and public condemnation of fasc- 
ism. “The Church does not favour or condemn 
any particular legitimate form of government 
but is above all particular rdgimes",. he de- 
clared; but no Catholic could endufe a system . 
which regarded man "as the property of the 
. state”. Over foe Spanish Civil War, where his 
natural sympathies lay with the Sufferings of 
the Catholics, he upheld foe British goveriif 
meat’s policy of neutrality- t hough his admira- 
tion for Franco was not secret (he had a photo- ; 
graph of him on his desk): He was, especially 
once the European war had broken but, an ■ 
articulate eneniy of Nazi ideology. ‘'No matter - 
hoW great pur hatred of war”, he said, "we 
; cannot stand idly by and allow our qelghbdur 
to'be- enslaved. 1 ’ r ' •• ■ ' / ' : 

■ Hinsley also promoted ita Eyangiltetic cani**. 
paign in 1940 - the. "Sword of. the S|MiiJ '• i . 
which; although i ultimately uiisucqessful, at 
.. least in cfehtin^ a permanent struct wO of 
. Catholic action in foe publia.^phepi.^ fotj a time 
' pioneered ecumenical 'relationship with 'the 
Anglican leaders aod helped to foster a fofie« ' 
rive andspiritual attitudelowards the r«0n* 
striictibnofEuropewhefi foeyttrended. 

•: adistiogu^ 

■ booki;Dr Moloney has done 
WstoriN scholftrahipr as v |Well'-a6 J to Englis{r 
.(^’foqticism, by his l abourt'r; 
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Stephen Mills 

MIKE TOMKIES 
Out of (he Wild 
223pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224023179 


Tame tawny owls tend to be "characters". One 
of the owls that set up house with Mike Tom- 
kies expressed its dislike fora sick heron Tom- 
kies was doctoring by Hying over and bombing 
it with oranges. The same bird used to ditch in 
the tomato soup, take regular baths in the 
washing-up water, had a penchant for carrots 
and, on one occasion, fanned out the gas flame 
with its wings and got high on the fumes. 

In Ottt of the Wild , Tomkies describes 
numerous animals- owls, badgers, foxes, wild- 
cats and even rare pine martens - which have, 
now and then, shared the stone croft, far up in 
the Scottish Highlands, where he has lived 
alone with his dog for the last twelve years. He 
explains the curious intensity of communicat- 
ing with these guests, as well as the tribulation 
and, for a man living in such solitude, the real 
loneliness involved in surrendering them back 
to the wilderness. 

This is not, however, a book about pets, but 
about nature. Tomkies’s home is simply a pas- 
sage through which nature is occasionally di- 
verted. Tomkies does not over-domesticate his 
charges and he is even more interested in how 
they respond to each other than in how they 
behave towards him. He watches his three 
young vixens climbing backwards up each 
other to anoint one another with foxy secre- 
tions and sorting out a hierarchy based, not on 
size or strength, but on "personality", on pluck 
and inventiveness. The one that had the best 
Ideas about how to get out of the pen was the 
boss, He also describes his wildcat puffing out 
Iver fur to double her normal size before flat- 
tening one of the vixens with a lightning charge 


Orcadian immigrants 


- no laughing matter since another fox he had 
tended died of gangrene from what he believed 
was a wildcat wound. 

And Tomkies's own home range, with its 
rocks, woods, lochs and grassy clearings, is a 
source of endless observations and imaginings. 
He finds a small fox-scat planted on a stone by 
an ambitious male. The scat is overlaid by 
another, huge, blood-pudding of a dropping, 
and Tomkies conjures up the look on the first 
fox's face when he returns to check his bound- 
ary and realizes the sort of rival he is dealing 
with. 

Even the bird- table becomes a land of fable. 
He watches an exasperated vole ambushing the 
chaffinches that keep circling round the food 
with their wings annoyingly outspread. Vicky, 
as he calls the vole, leams to bounce out from 
behind a piece of wood to land on their backs. 
Before ending the day Vicky takes on another 
grizzly old male vole then, like a warrior in a 
Japanese tea ceremony, passes cornflakes to 
his mate delicately with his front paws. 

Tomkies is not a polemicist, although he 
rehearses here some rational arguments 
against fox-hunting. Nor is he a poet, lacking 
the lyricism of Gavin Maxwell or Henry Wil- 
liamson, and the exuberant comedy of Gerald 
Durrell. But he does sustain, unflagging, the 
childhood romance of living with nature. His 
real achievement is to have stuck it out alone 
for so long, masking the despair and self-doubt 
that must have hit him, so that his readers can 
concentrate on the affinity he has developed 
with animals. This affinity - the waking up in 
the middle of the night and knowing, inexplic- 
ably, precisely what you will see if you look outi 
of the window, a fox in the grass, an owl on a 
rock - is authentic. It has, for instance, enabled 
Tomkies to achieve something few others 
could, to entice a whole family of wild pine 
martens into his sitting-room to accept jam 
sandwiches from his hand. For this, we can 
forgive him for giving his animals silly names 
and running out of film for his camera. 


Tim Halliday 
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TunnicJIffe’s Birdtife 

150pp. Clive Holloway Books, 48 Baldry 

Gardens, London SW16. £16.95. 

0907745040 


Full recognition of Charles Tunnicliffe’s con- 
siderable talent as a bird artist did not come 
until a few years before his death in 1979. Even 
then, he was best known as a prolific book 
illustrator and for the meticulous and beauti- 
fully coloured measured drawings, made large- 
ly from dead birds, that were exhibited at the' 
Royal Academy towards the end of his life. A 
lot of material from his sketchbooks, full of 
vigorous drawings of birds drawn from life, has 
been published over the last few years. Ironic- 
ally, the paintings for which his sketches and 
measured drawings provided essential raw 
material have remained largely unknown. Ex- 
hibited in various places, they were always 
quickly bought and found their way into pri- 
vate collections; some went from his studio to a 
patron’s wall without being exhibited at all. 
This beautiful book reproduces many of these 
paintings for the first time and provides, be- 
latedly, a fitting tribute to one of Britain’s 
finest natural history artists. 

A major factor in Tunnlcliffe’s considerable 
talent was his profound and personal know- 
ledge of birds. His paintings are remarkably 
accurate, not merely in terms of anatomy, 
plumage and colour, but in the way each 
species is captured in its natural setting, en- 
gaged in its normal behaviour. Many of the 
paintings display a spirit of adventure, even of 
fun, on the artist’s part; Tunnicliffe clearly 
wanted to get away from many of the conven- 
tions of bird painting. A buzzard sits discon- 
solately in a downpour and a cockerel’s efforts 
to impress his would-be mates are destroyed by 
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John Buxton 

R. I. BERRY • 

The Natural History of Orkney 
304pp. Collins. £20 (paperback, £9.95). 
0002190621 ■ 

Collins’s New Naturalist series, begun just 
after' the Second. World. War, has been con- 
sistently successful in combining up-to- 
date, .scientific information of a most compre- 
: hensive kind with the quality of readability 
which so often eludes such wprk; and its effect 
on conservation:, which must be founded in 
knowledge of the plants and, animals of oiir 
environment, "hqs bben irpmense. lt, is fortun- 
ate that [the editors 6f thc v $eries were able to 
• poreiiede one of the' authors of the volufopoii 
Shetland to undertake this companion volume 
on Orkney . These islands are less spectacular 
and wild than Shetland ajnfoierid to be not so 
highly regarded by the ornithologists; yet* 
Orkney has twenty-nine species' of birds 
regularly breeding that ait. not in Shetland, 

. and Shetland . has .only six which a re not 1 fn : : 
•Orkney.;' ;;-j ••• 

: Orkney has been farmed ; since ! Neolithic' 

map. came there c3,50Q bc or before. Where he 
ca.me from we db riot knovv. but he fousUiaye ■ 
heeii a capable Seaffeier to cross the hinc-knot 
;.dde .of the Pent land Firth, or to circumvent it. 

- He It must h'ave been ,who' Introduced the 
Qrlep ey yple whichisnovy recognized ** Mic- 
rotus arvolis, a; species Whose present hebd- 
■ quarters are Iri \ the Eastern 1 Mediterranean; 

. but, As R/J. Berry wisely says, "foot is rather a 
long ■ wayi tp stretcK the argument" v fqr, the • 
origins of the first Qripdiiujtormete, IWptKer • 
hitmtin introduction Is the :breed' orwatoeed- 
‘ eating .^heep of Nprth Ropaldsays they 'tnust 
hayepeen there a long limetcto.fpt Well-mean^ 
big attempts to introduce them (o gpod gmss 
fod to tpeir death -from copper poison iflgrihey 
havebeehpnOrkney (ong enough idtievejgp, 
high: pffipicncy hi absorbing copper; of which ' 
there; is !’ lit! let lr^ r ; seaweed, and the - greater : 
junqudts : i^ : 

.railloijjPit! onffl,;trilght : Tearooab^suRpps» that, 


the plants and animals that had coexisted there 
so long with man would continue to do so; but 
the human population explosion of the past 
century or to has i mpelled formers everywhere 
to extract all they can from the land: in Orkney 
the acreage of reclaimed land doubled between 
1936 and 1952 (and the process continues); the 
number of cattle has trebled in the last thirty 
years, though there are fewer sheep, pigs and 
poultry. But the acreage under grain has 
halved within the last ten years. The increased 
drainage of the land must adversely affect 
many species of birds and plants and insects. 
Fanning may be an ancient process, but it can 
dever be static. ‘ r 

Apart from human introductions the ’[yer- 

• tebrate fauna reached Orjcngy by swimming or 
fiyihg, occasionally, perhaps,; by drifting; The 
folanas are especially important breeding areas 

■/ ■ ^ seals, with 15 per cent of the entire 

. - species for the gTey seal, arid 17 per cent of the 
British population of the common seal. Otters 
too are numerous, but hot so plentiful as in 
Slietland. However it is the more conspicuous 
birds that attract the most naturalists. Three 
hundred arid .tfijttyreight species are listed and 
though many of these rye passage migrants or 
casuals . there are spectacular bird-cliffs on 
. Wesfray. ?apa,West r ay ©ldHoy. and at Mar- ; 
1 v ^ Mafoton«(. .these cany more 

• than 29 per .deritpf theBVitishbopulatiort 6f 
ki hi wake and goilfombt and mAriy rtzQfbUls 
and fulmars. Nearly Wlf . the Arctic; terns 
breeding m the British Isles are here, as .well as - 

- important, populations of Great and Aretiq 
skuas, and there.l8 ap ancient gannetry 6n^ule 
Stack* The extensive shore-line is of interha- - 
, tfonal importance for no less than Seven species 
of waders including purple sandpiper (12 per ' 
edm of the European population) amrQuHew • 
(8 percent), ’THt Hen h arrier is unusually <tom- .. 
mon* Fortunately the largest lAqdowner : in- 1 
Orkneys the Royal Society for thef rote^ori /■ ; 
of Birds, so jhe bnd^ shpidd be Well ptotected '/; ; 

aoka Keife ^rq-kiJMTh : ^ 

1812—1 3, , '•.! - ?.) -it ij > .'f-i’i j,-!, 

V tvfca fMen k'i k A l *. mLimI a ' il l u k J 1 !« ' ft • 'L V« 


culminating in immigration from mainland 
Britain of men who are not country folk but 
"instead . . , seek a stage on which to act out 
an urban conception of what rural life should 
be like". TTus is a nation-wide process: too 
many country villages nowadays provide dor- 
mitories for townspeople who know nothing 
and care nothing for the life of the country, and 
who regard the countryside as a place for lei- 
sure not for work. Whether Orcadian speech 
and culture can survive this influx is perhaps 
even more in doubt than the survival of the 
birds and animals and plants with which this 
book is mainly concerned. At the end of the 
book nearly seventy pages ljsl all Bpecies re- 
cordpd from Orkney in. all the major groups: 
ningi, algae, lichens, mosses, liverworts, 
powering plants, ferns, inserts, spiders, moU 
.luscs, birds and mammals, 


A roseate spoonbill (Platalea ajajaj prnnhqi* 
feathers. It Is reproduced from How Birds Wat A 
guide to bird biology by Ron Freethy (232pp. 
Blandford. Paperback, £4.95. 07137 14226). 

a gale that blows all his splendid plumes at 
wrong direction. With a very few exceptix 
all the paintings are in watercolour, jm 
them a freshness and vitality that are les^i 
rent in the few oils reproduced in this bed 
In all the paintings, the birds are set rift 
landscape which is painted with as nftre 
and thought as the central subject. Paririty 
successful are those in which the «t*'i i 
wintry one ; Tunnicliffe’s ability to poitrqft 
and snow is quite remarkable. There are ■( 
paintings of water birds, in which be UfesH 
opportunity to explore the visual elft 
created by reflections. SomeofthepaiaiiBgri 
game birds, including exotic pheaashri 
peacocks, were clearly influenced by iqw* 
painting in the way they explore the- J**P» 
tion of bird and foliage, ff TunnidifieWi 
fault, it was perhaps a tendency, to be og 
elaborate, to fill some of his compositkaaiS 
distracting background detail., Tlw 
and most satisfying painting ih this 
two Shelduck at rest; the bold pat teres a* 
birds’ plumage are used to make aa 
abstract composition which is WWF 
beautiful. • 

Noel Cusa, a friend of the artist, paw* 1 * 
brief biography as well as an eppe oaMg 
Tunnicliffe’s ait- There is a most 
account of how Tunnicliffe worked, “bay* 
with the working sketches for 
paintings reproduced in the book. TOistf* 
book, a fitting tribute to a fine artist- -■ 
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-sea otters, it ranges from dassifkaW^ 
toiny and. physiology, through didg. 
behaviour • (dispassionately . 
otter from the criminal charge* 
levelled by Jceeper and angler) tbr0jig“g 
and detailed ecology to the tdaM , 
’tween otters. and man. Pau l.2*[?jy| 
: otter species from nineteen to 

rof reviewed dassffication. Much 

lucidly tabulated. The drawings 
graphy'.. avoid the picturesdue^w ^ 
point the text. Evidently[the ^ 
jaf the otteri' in, England, at atiy 
traced mainly to. agricultural 
obscureis why the otter, 
rin0:falcoid,:.has been unable ; tdj>^ 
ifoelf now that these threate 
. -ni^jd and extensively 
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]he periodicals: Gambit 


[tan ^all Stevenson 

QuM: International theatre review 
Nufflber41,iE3; number 42-3, £6 
I43pp and I67pp* John Calder 

Since its first issue in 1963, Gambit has sus- 
jjjned an admirable record of introdudng new 
Uses and movements In theatre more or less 
rtddwide, with particular concentration on 
Britain and Europe. Its format places analyses 
iddlscussions - usually focused in each issue 
a iparticular author or area - alongside orig- 
faj] playscripts, with reviews of recent drama 
criticism and brief notices of British produc- 
gOB, as well as surveys of work abroad. Issue 
4f,for example, includes a lively "New York 
ftMktter H and a report from China especially 
bBresting for its indigenous perspective on 
ft production of Arthur Miller's Death of a 
Stfaman in Beijing. Although the British re- 
view section - along with Gambit's once-co- 


pious illustration - has dwindled in recent 
issues, this is not a great loss as it was an area 
that often seemed more flippant than informa- 
tive. 

British drama, in any case, remains the focus 
of Gambit 41, devoted to the work of Howard 
Barker, who is claimed by the issue editor, 
Tony Dunn, as "the outstanding talent" of the 
generation which includes Howard Brenton, 
David Edgar, and David Hare. Although 
Barker's unproduced TV play Pity in History, 
which opens this special number, seems similar 
rather than noticeably superior to the fables or 
power and corruption of his contemporaries, 
some of his particular merits are indicated by 
Dunn’s close readings of psychological figura- 
tions in several of his other plays. Eric Mot- 
tram’s analysis of Barker's language also sug- 
gests a particular talent for political analysis 
rather than the occasional agit-prop of other 
members of his generation - a talent perhaps 
encouraged by Barker’s absence from the 
fringe touring circuits of the 1970s. Although 




Ulysses in China 


Mary T. Reynolds 

la 1922, when advance orders for Ulysses were 
cooing In to Sylvia Beach’s Paris bookshop, 
Joyce wrote to Harriet Weaver, “Ten copies 
hi Peldn!" These ten have disappeared, and a 
wrdi of the major libraries today reveals only 
i few copies of the 1946 Random House edi- 
tion carefully hidden by librarians during the 
CHlurel Revolution. However, Ulysses is ab- 
out to be read again in China - this time in 
Qfaue. The first translation of parts of the 
ami Into Chinese are to be published in Beij- 
^thShijle Wenxue (World Literature), Num- 
btf Ope, a bi-monthly published by the Re- 
Jffia) institute of Foreign Literatures, under 
ft auspices of the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sdwctt, 

far this introductory publication, translator 
fti pi (who studied under William Empson at 
fttiug University) has selected what he con- 
the three most accessible chapters of 
Wpra: “Nestor”, the second chapter in which 
Srpten Dedalus teaches a history class In Mr 
school; “Hades”, the sixth. In which 
* om ndes across Dublin in a funeral proces- 


sion; and “Wandering Rocks”, the tenth, 
where most of the novel's characters appear In 
a panorama of Dublin. A fragment from Molly 
Bloom's soliloquy completes this initial sample 
of what is intended eventually to be a complete 
translation. 

The first instalment will be accompanied by 
a long essay by the translator, in which he 
describes the book’s reception in 1922. 
Chinese readers will be informed of Joyce's 
prolonged battles with publishers* and his cen- 
sorship problems, as well as his early religious 
fervour and family life. 

The Chinese Ulysses is part of a larger effort 
to introduce the present generation of readers 
to modem Western literature. Works already 
translated Include Joyce’s story “The Dead" 
and Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury. 

Jin Di believes that Joyce should not prove 
too difficult for Chinese readers; there is a 
tradition in Chinese literature of combining 
myth with reality, romanticism with realism: 
The essay concludes with a discussion of the 
central theme of Ulysses and the variety of 
critical opinion prevalent today; together with 
the translation, it amounts to a considerable 
achievement. 


Wng Ling: setting the record straight 

party in "V 

L7 she joined the League of Left-wing party and 
Nt » communist organization, despite Only two 
7“ ,s dfi kned, today) as well as the party, ted: "brig 
®.«xt year Hu Yeplii was executed by their reac 
^8 Kai-shek’s police, and Ding Ling went whose roi 

for three years. As soon as she was hall, was 
her way to the north-west , to situations 
,7*n» where Mao had his guerrilla headquar- fiction up 

:,/T Brc Was welcomed as a spectacular Ling, like 
of intellectual commitment to the re-r and befor< 

oJ: • 1 ' • observe c 

[sTT - 10 | Yanan most writers dried up; Ding emerged .' 

J^nerself wrote little, but when shedid, as in . Shines ov i 
itoty. “in the Hospital" and the essay the 1951 S 
l . u 8“tS;On 'Women's Dav”. Rhp. attacked . tn nitont* 


it is occasionally over-enthusiastic in reclaiming 
Barker from critical neglect. Gambit 41 should 
help his work to secure the share it deserves of 
the limelight that falls upon Brenton, Edgar 
and company. 

Presenting four modern Belgian playscripts, 
Gambit 42-3 follows earlier double issues such 
as “New German Plays" (39-40) and issue 33-4 
(1979) which offered almost a first glimpse for 
British audiences of the extraordinary current 
developments in Polish Theatre. Recent Bel- 
gian drama seems a less promising area for 
Gambit's attention, but the plays in this issue 
suggest that Belgium may bc developing in its 
own way some of the "love of the bizarre" 
which issue 33-4 found in Poland. 

Paul Willems’s It's Raining in my House and 
Jean Sigrid’s Angel Knife are half-lyrical ghost 
sonatas, strange looking-glass plays drifting to 
and fro over the frontier of death. What Marc 
Quaghebeur in his introduction calls “the im- 
passioned interrogation of history executed by 
a dramatist whose father died at Auschwitz” 
creates in Rene Kalisky's On the Ruins of 
Carriage a vision of political coercion whose 
peculiarity has affinities with Borges as well us 
Orwell. More realistic though it is, even 
Jacques de Decker’s Indoor Games shows an 
urban lonclllncss insidiously wurped towards 
the fabulous by the assault on everyone's living 
room made by television's perpetual violence. 

The plays' surreal qualities are contextual- 
ized by the remarks of Anne-Marie Glasheen, 
who translated all four, and by Quaghebeur’s 
(rather laborious) explanation of theatrical dif- 
ficulties in French-speaking Belgium - a "half- 
country” challenged by Walloon dialect drama 
and by the enonnous influence of Paris, and 
further confused by a “shuttered and evanes- 
cent destiny” which has left Belgians deeply 
uncertain of their national identity and of its 
relation to the stage. Glasheen suggests that 
"this problem in coming to grips with . . . 
identity” has led to a preoccupation with fan- 
tasy and dream as "an escape from a reality 
that had no shape, no meaning" v an analysis 
which seems less pessirhistlc When jdxtaposed 
with the plays' evidence of some of its artistic 
consequences. It is typical of Gambit ' s useful- 
ness that it introduces this problematic but 
potentially fruitful situation to a British audi- 
ence .unlikely - despite a few recent produc- 
tions of Belgian plays -to encounter it in any 
other way. 


. 8^5 on Women's Day”, she attacked, 

for its male chauvinism. This was 
Yanan was in a deeply conservative 
party needed the support of the 
Ev ’ treatcc * their womenfolk badly, 
^^cied. himself as a champion of 
and the. Chairman expected 
o criticize his adversaries, rather than 
therefore, he temporarily 
fhe Japanese and Chlang Kai- 
_ ^Dr^er to co'nduct a Campaign to “rec- 

hti dr!l!!L~ Vv ffrst of the great! antl-intellec- 
*hicb were to convulse China for, 


■ a^dienco’. Then he laid dowr 


Tbjf Weralure has never ■ been repudl- 
One great responsibility, 
^0® ^i^^PoIfoafeues; They; 

because they bad 

* ‘.'Nationalists in' Shanghai ; 

hugbaqd .wasshokand she 


party in Yanan. Indeed, they must praise the 
party and its policies, and vilify its enemies. 
Only two types of characters would be permit- 
ted: "bright” ones, who would be models for 
their readers, and dark, negative creatures, 
whose role, like the villain in a western music- 
hall, was to arouse scorn. Ambiguous, grey 
situations are unhelpful; Mao pointed out. In 
fiction upbeat endings were mandatory. Ding 
Ling, like most of her colleagues, apologized 
and before long was sent north to Manchuria to 
■observe communist land reform. From this 
emerged; her best- known novel, The. Sun 
. Shines oyer the Sanggdn River, which received 
the 1951 Stalin Prize. Even here she managed, 
to create characters who were. riot merely 
."bright” or ‘‘dark", \ ”' . ' ■ 1 ' 

- She was becoming a literary' star, a commit; 
tet apparatchik, a delegate to cultural congres- 
ses abroad , and a stem disciplinarian of writers 

who strayed from foe party line. But she also 

had marfe eftemies above hfir iri foe cultural 

• pecking 'order, arid in 1954, as the party 
accelerated into p fteW iroti-intellectunl drive; . 
Ding Ling became ope pf its targets. Again She 

: apologized, but this was the beginning or the 
ordeal which culminated in .1957 in a mass 

• riieetlngbf 1,350 people; there foe caft against 

• her was concluded. It is p niatk bf the corrupt 

• - spirit of the times that foe drithorof Ricksha* 

: Boy , : the veteran writer!! Lao She ; who Would 

. himself be harassed to death during the Ouju*. 
ral Revolution, found it; necessary lo calising 
/ Ling a criminal. She disappeared fronr sight - 

: : U The . period between 1957 and 1979; wdi . 
chaotic. A brave professor wr6telo; ; M^ that. - 

; vreliwipplled fo liitelle^Uflbtne ihdds 
' nieht tfhiri* peasants. wou|d not. apply t? laddlpijds 
, X wolkcre^ 'capitallsts . . Iniellectuali who 

! iumrUnn from 1 fsll^ buildings,^ drewn- 


throats, or by qther methods were innumerable. 

But Ding ling survived, as she would sur- 
vive her solitary confinement during the Cultu- 
ral Revolution, when thousands .of other wri- 
ters and artists died. And she had learnt her 
lesson well. Once released, and after her bitter 
questions about the 1 past, she again began to. 
appear at great cultural occasions, wheeled out 
to urge younger comrades to heed the party's 
call. She continued to do; this, even as the 
police were locking up the youpg dissidents 
who had clustered about Peking's Democracy 
Wall. She was., after alt, living iq Deng Xiao- 
ping’s China, and it was Deng, the new Party 
General Secretary in 1954, who had overseen 
the campaigns in whjch Ding Ling had become • 
a . central victim , campaigns which even after 
' his own persecution 'during the Cultural Re- 
Volutiqu, peng wotild affirm bad been neces- 
sary if over-zealous. • • ! 

. v So when she was brought back from “obscur- 
ily", and he r party membership wu s restored to 
'• he? (fo China this brings many perquisites). 
Ding Ling kept sllerit, even on her tours to the 
West, where she assured her audiences that the ! 
bid times wire over. If she blamed anyone 
.. except foe Gang of Fpqr ii was hot in public. It 
was lhe wi'scstcoursefaf an elderlywriterwho. 
reraembcred wlfal hod happened lo foosri con- : 
demhqd as “arii^pBrfy"; Most of her literary 
comrades had dfed/swept away ln the anti-: 
■Intellectual purges, of lhe 1950s and 1960s. Like 
, hir,' foe fow agwl surylvora were now greatly! 
honoured but had wriften riothing for thirty. 

ekc^pl party^pya islng set-pi feces. As lafo; 

! . os !| hri. Writers : Cbriferei^ , 

aufhors . wflb 1 ' had ' ; Endured ' decades of 
, they still lived in 

; fear. lt was understflndabie, foeh, that Ding 
tjrig, like ! her awoMfys Sophie, . preferred . t6 
r die.‘dttittiy.V;v‘)i] ^i! n 'w> ; v.; r 
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